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To Her 







Thtif Pim cr wlm h 

hi all npmffCF fo Hir^ rtrtrftne 
to Htr, tttirinFf fa //f rtrirrHi^e, rtrfrtfffe* 

Tlhif Power w/jo is .known ns Rfnson m if// 
rfinrtfUf fo Her^ rtirrmrs io Ihr^ 
rersrffirF fa flir^ rFi^rsfire. 

T/ntf Power exh/s itt **// hingt in ffjt 
fot/n of S/ifp, rct friftn f& Hfr^ rmrencr 
fo f/rr, retfrem fo //it, rirfrefin^ reimnn. 

77j/r/ Powtr w/jo exii/s ift n// /w>^f nS Hfmgrr^ 
nnrfJtfi to IJtr, rfiYrmT fo Hft, miremt 
to nrtmUf^ rtrmwa. 

That Pou^r who sxists in all hilngs ns 
nririnci to /7fr, nrmnri to Her, rumncf to Plfr, 

ntfri/irs.^ m ff/fWir. 

That Power wi}& exists in all Irein^f m 
mereiiee to Ilsr, rmrem to fftr, rfivrmr 
fo Htr^ mireiirp^ rtPerMte. 

T/jaS Power who exists in all hhngs k the 
for/n of Thirsty merinn to Her^ rerfrensi 
to PffTr nrmfiff to Her, rmrenn^ m ireott. 

That Poo^tr w/io exists in all hekqs as 
rcrfftefiess^ rererfoa to fJer^ renriocf to 
/7/r, rerennee fa Her^ rmrenee^ rererenee. 

Tlitif Power who exists k all heings k f/x 
forj^ of Speries^ rmrenre fo Her, mtrtntt 
to Ihr^ nmeme to Her, rmnnce,, reientiff, 

Tkti Poo tr wiio exists i/s a// htkgs as 
ffash/k/iess, rcrerroti to Pier, rereretjcs So 
Her, nserejtcff to Her, imreace, retfennee* 


Thist Pooler udio exists in a/f beings as Pfaee, 
rttweafe to Pier, reiweafe to Iler, reifcreaee 
to Her, rererefiff, rereren/e. 

That Poo rr odjo exists k a// bem^s k tlw 
form of Faith, rei^ereoce to Her^ rfi'emite to 
Her, fHrreate to Htr, rmrme, merenre. 

Thiit Pooler who exists m efll kkgs as 
l^seliness, ret'^rertee to Her, rwrrwff to 
Hfr, rmreme to f ier^ r^m eafe, rfierenre, 

That Pouer w/xi existsia a// beings oS 
Fnrtme, m^etenef to Phr^ reiertacf to Hfr, 
sei^ersixe to Her, rererense* 

T/k^t Pooer wJjo exists k aii hik^ as 
Voeation, rererenee io Her, ret erem to Her, 
reirrenee ta Her, reterenee, reierenee* 

That Pm er who exists k Hi beings k l/se 
form of Alemory, reierenee to Her, rtrerfafe 
to Her^ m-ennee to Her, rerrrenfe, rrrerence, 

Tixit Power who exists k all behigs i 7 S 
Compassion, revertna to Her, m ereme to 
Her, rererenre to Her^ rerfrenre, merenre. 

That Power wh exists k Hf hekgs as 
Faifiiment, rererenee to Her, rerermre So 
fier, retereare to Her, mrrfttre, rsrerefxe. 

That Power who exists k a// kings as 
Mother n rererenfe ta Her, reierinse ta Her, 
rererenfi ta Her^ rerenme, rererenee. 

That Power who exists in a/l beings k tk 
forsn of Illusion^ rererenre to Her, renrense to 
Tier, rerennee to Her, rererenee, reierenee. 


Chandi^C/mp, I SLKS* 





Plate" % 

Devi 3s Qiandi (derail). Chy. KuiramiUt Calcutta. ContemppniTy 
expression of ageless traditional form. Private coliectiofi. 
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Plate 6 

Hevajra and tiis sakh. Elcn^L Pala srj'je. c. iiih cenrury A.D. 

The anion of the male and iLmale principles is a symbol of eternal 
communion and an awareness ol fineness ihroiigh dualit\> From the 
Tantric point of view, the consummation is ihe human bcinp, man and 
woman ciimprised as one unitr Indian Museum^ Catcuira. 
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Sa’ham ‘I am She* or So*ham ‘I am He*, for 
‘there is no difference between Me and Thee*. 
Tantra has developed a system of thought 
and practice which can make us see the 
universe as if it were within ourselves, and 
ourselves as if we were within the universe. 
The form that our imagination creates then 
expresses our formless essence. 

Tantra is both an experience of life and a 
scientific method by which man can bring 
out his inherent spiritual power. In this way 
the Tantric rituals arc the basis of many a 
philosophy—Saiva, Sakta, Jaina, Buddhist or 
Vaishnava; Jains, for example, developed to 
a very high degree an atomic theory^ space¬ 
time relationship, astronomical observations 
and a mathematical concept of the universe. 
In fact, the Tantric method oisadhana has 
been in vogue even from Vedic times. Tantric 
doctrines and rituals also crossed the Indian 
frontiers. 

Tantra is derived from the Sanskrit root, to/, 
meaning to expand. Tantra thus indicates 
all comprehensive knowledge or expansion 
of knowledge. Human experience owes to 


Tantra the discoven^ and location of the 

V 

centres of energy— chakras —in the human 
body. Every individual, according to Tantra, 
is a manifestation of that energy, and the 
obj eas around us are the outcome of the 
same consciousness ever revealing itself in 
various modes. 

Man can no longer be the measure of all 
things. He is integrally bound with the hfe 
of all created things and in everything he 
seeks the underlying essence, the life-pervad¬ 
ing truth of the universe. The world as seen 
in this state of awareness has been known to 
Tantra-as the ‘subtle world*. 

By such inward contemplation, man ac¬ 
quires the power to remake his vision both of 
himself and of the world. In fact, no relative 
vision, however glorious, needs hold him 
prisoner, if he courageously refuses to form 
an attachment to it and moves beyond it to 
the Absolute. 

What docs this realization mean ? That is 
beyond our grasp until a way is found to 
actualize it, a way, in other words, which 
enables us to grasp it. This is the way of 
Tantra yoga. Yoga is necessaiy for the high¬ 
est mental concentration. Only by yoga can 
one develop all that is dormant in the 
unconscious. 
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Yoga is a proving in actual living of the 
pattern of reality seen spiritually. We learn it 
by living in it. This crucial experience is one 
of the great moments of our spiritual history, 

On what we used to explain away as myS’ 
teries, modern discoveries in higher physics 
have shed new light. For this theTantric art 
of India deserves scientific analysis. What 
is more, while in abstract art we still 
normally think in terms of space and time, 
Tantra has gone further and brought in 
concepts of sound and light, especially in 
conditioning art forms. This has no parallel 
elsewhere. 

In this spiritual process, a new sign 
language symboUzing the man-universe 
relation was discovered and used. Thus the 
method of yoga assumed a great importance 
in art; Tantric art itself can be considered one 
of the essential forms of yoga. To penetrate 
the enigmatic silence, the mystery of the 
universe, the shllpi-yegin has employed the 
yogic process (though he sometimes gets 
through to the core by his mental faculties— 
manas), symbols and patterns, the 

store house of which is yet little known, light 
up form and colour because what the 
shilpiyn^n arrives at is related to his inner 
spiritual growth. 


This belief in a cosmic order, the principle 
of which art tried to grasp and pass on, led 
the Tantric-yogin to make himself a part of 
the mystery, live in it as well as with it. He 
knew that there must be complete 
identification of his being; otherwise there 
could be no revelation of the great secret. 

“ By meditation on anything as the self, one 
becomes that thing.”This is the way to 
awaken the coiled-up energy, sakti, 

so that man may realize his Real Self, 
ultimately unfolding the meaning of the 
whole universe. 

Both internal and external practices are 
imperative, because long ago, these revealed 
to the Tantric artist a truth which might 
open up a new understanding of the world 
forces in which we are living and which 
modern artists arc trying to explain. 

Seeing, knowing, discovering, enjoying— 
these faculties or powers, according to 
Tantra, must be realized if they are not to be 
lifeless. To sec the truth, as Sri Aurobindo 
says,“docs not depend on a big intellect or 
a small intellect- It depends on being in 
contact with the Truth and the mind silent 
and quiet to receive it.” 

Truth can only be sensed in intensity. 
Thus,Tantric artists dedicate themselves to 






the task of integrating their visions. In India, 
these tasks were regarded as a branch of 
yoga and involved, like every other spiritual 
activity* a discipline and a ritual by which 
artists might become identified with their 
creative sources. 

In the world of contemplation, their ex¬ 
periments in art expression become as univer¬ 
sal as their profound questions. In this 
approach, ‘*the cry of VNot this! Not that 
which echoes so frequently through the 
Upanishads is a confession not of ignorance, 
but of the breakdown of human language 
before the memory of that experience.’'In 
the face of that realization art was driven to 
a highly abstract symbolism of vertical and 
horizontal lines, dots and circles. 

Continually pursuing fundamentals, 
Tantric art has always tried to integrate forms 
into geometrical and architectural patterns, 
the archetypes.The Bhagavata Purana says: 

** He perceives through the geometrical lines 
the forms he is to sculpture.” A modern critic 

notes the same thing: “Geometry thus 
provides a plane of refraction, as it were, 
between the world of essential being and the 
world of formal manifestation ... (Alice 
Boner: The Symbolic Aspect of Form, 
JlSOA Vol.XVlI 1949,P*40.) 


Geometrical forms dominate the whole 
range of Indian symbolism, particularly in 
Tantric diagrams and formulae. In these the 
motifs aspire to absolute'geometrical purity'. 

The mathematical zero, discovered in the 
yogic process, was born out of reduction 
and it is with this number that duality comes 
into existence.In the Vcdic diagrams and 
Tmuicymitras or in the Jain astral signs, 
geometrical symbols and patterns are 
registered and arc aesthetically vivid, while 
mantras lead the spirit lost in objcctivation 
back to pure essence. “An image or a 
according to the Divyavadana, 

"is a piece of psychological apparatus to call 
up one or the other aspects of divinity.” 

Tantric texts emphasize the necessity of 
inner visualization and the hidden meaning 
of things. The vision which enables the anist 
so to visualize reality is a supreme form of 
concentration. Sukracarya insists: “There 
exists no form of concentration more 
absolute than that by which images are 
created. Direct seeing of a tangible object 
never allows of such an intensity.” 
Coomaraswamy notes: “The practice of 
visualization, referred to by Sukracarya, 
is identical in worship and in art. 

The worshipper recites the dhyana mantra 
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describing the deity, and forms a corres¬ 
ponding mental picture, and it is then to this 
imagined form that his prayers arc addressed 
and the offerings arc made. The artist 
follows identical prescriptions, but proceeds 
to represent the mental picture in a visible 
and objective form, by drawing or model¬ 
ling. Thus to take an example from Buddhist 
sources: 

“The artist {sadl)akafmantrififOiyQgin,‘Si’?, 
he is variously and significantly called), after 
ceremonial purification, is to proceed to a 
solitary place. There he is to perform the 
“Sevenfold Office”,beginning with the in¬ 
vocation of the hosts of Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas,and the offering to them of real or 
imaginary flowers. Then he must realke in 
thought the four (infinite) modes of friend¬ 
liness, compassion, sympathy, and impar¬ 
tiality. Then he must meditate upon the 
emptiness {sunjata) or non-existence of ail 
things, for/by the fire of the idea of the abyss, 
it is said, there are destroyed beyond recovery 
five factors’ or ego-consciousness. Then only 
should he invoke the desired divinity by 
the utterance of the appropriate seed-word 
{bija) and should identify himself completely 
with the divinity to be represented. Then 
finally, on pronouncing the dbyana mantra, in 


which the attributes arc defined, the divinity 
appears visibly, ‘ like a re flection’or ‘as in a 
dream’,and this brilliant image is the artist’s 
model. 

“This ritual is perhaps unduly elaborated, 
but in essential it shows a clear understanding 
of the psychology of the imagination. These 
essentials are the setting aside the trans¬ 
formations of the thinking principle; self- 
identification with the object of the work; 
and the vividness of the final image.” 

“He must meditate” the Tantra says: 

“on the original Purity of the first principle 
of Things.” The universal adoption of an 
elementary formal idiom from time imme¬ 
morial seems to be in conformity with India’s 
abandonment of external reality for inner 
searching. The underlying perennial charac¬ 
ter upsets the norm because k throws up 
realities and symbols that are far removed 
from the commonplace and the insignificant. 
The formal idiom is drawn from a life that 
has retained its ancient simplicity despite the 
passage of time. 

Art is not a profession but a path toward 
truth and self-realization both for maker 
and spectator. Tantra has a great message for 
this awareness. 
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As Many Faiths* So Many Paths 
Kamakrishna 

However, the aim of all ‘isms’ is essentially 
the same, to realize through all form the 
formless. Consciously or unconsciously every 
mode of expression, whether artistic, reli¬ 
gious or scientific, is struggling to reach that 
ultimate reality, the One without a second. 

Indian anists,or more precisely, Tantric 
shilpi-yoginSf have conceived this realization in 
terms of dimension— sabda —the primordial 
sound substratum as a form of monosyllabic 
mantraOm and Brahmanda as the vital 
key-form of a supersensuous world, the Egg- 
Om aims at the total elimination of subject- 
object by the expression of sound rhythms, 
while Brahmanda epitomizes the eternal 
reality in an absolute form. The formless gets 
a time element, a dimension, a permanent 
shape, the abstraction of which is aimed at 
incorporating spatial values conditioned by 
sound and light. 

In Tantric thought, sound without vibra¬ 
tion docs exist, this unstnich sound, or 
anahata-dbvanifh only heard by the yogi 
whose senses are withdrawn from the exter¬ 
nal and turned inwards. The underlying idea 
for the anahata-dhvam comes from the original 










pranava sound, which as the aggregate of all 
existing sounds gives birth to the cosmic 
process itself. Through its immeasurably 
powerful range and intensity, the amhata- 
dhvani can create, destroy, and reshape the en¬ 
tire structure of the universe. 

The basis for this concept of sound is a 
central doctrine described in Indian Tantras 
as sphoiavada. The sphota is the sahda-brahman 
or the nada-hrahmanAi means essentially that 
every thought or every idea originates in 
Sound (nada). The moment we think, an un¬ 
heard sound is formed. As an idea appears 
in one’s mind, the sound that concurrently 
occurs is the ground for all forms. According 
to a modern artist: “Form is always tem¬ 
poral, that is relative, for it is nothing more 
than the means of the moment, whereby 
today’s revelation is made known and given 
resonance. Sound, then, is the soul of form, 
which comes to life only through sound, from 
the inside out,”(Kaiidinski, P- 47 -) 

The Tantras mention that the cosmos 
evolves from the fifty mairik^ sounds. Em¬ 
bedded within these sounds are possibilities 
of new forms; these potential forms mate¬ 
rialize when, in the process of evolution, the 
basic sounds undergo permutations. 

As the Harhayogapradipika says: “What¬ 


ever is heard in the form of sound is Shakti, 
The absorbed state (laya) of the tath^as (evo- 
lutes of Prakriti) is that in which no form 
exists,” (Arthur Avalon [Sirjohii WoodrofFe]: 
The Serpent Power, p. too.) 

Sound, according to the Tantric view, is 
classified broadly into four stages: para, 
pasyanfifmadhyamaiZnA vatkhari.Tht^z stages 
must not be understood as if they are repre¬ 
sented in an evolutionary’ sequence. Rather 
are they a methodical scheme tor displaying 
the structure of the continuum of mani¬ 
festation.sound, the unmanifest stage, 
is the starting point. This point, by another 
sound effect called pasyanti, elongates the para 
point of sound in different directions (dik). 

In other wotA^,pasyatUi (literally ‘seeing’) 
sound is the sound emerging towards the 
visible. After the stage of pasyaali, sound 
begins to crystalize into form. At this stage, 
sound becomes light or pasyanii becomes 
madhyama^xhe luminous sound. By creating 
patterns and curves, luminous sound make 
the enclosure and definition of space possible. 
In addition, the process of evolving curves 
projects the original sound in forms acces¬ 
sible to human experience. The final stage of 
vaikhari sound offers infinite opportunities 
of permutation and combination arising 
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out of the one harmonious primal sound, 
“The three lower stages of manifestation 
are sym hoiked as the three sides of a triangle 
which represents the divine thought, the 
source of existence. These three stages cor¬ 
respond to the power-of-will (kcha-sakti), 
the power-of-know ledge (jnana-sakti) 
the power-of-action (krtya-sakti)^ also spoken 
of as intention, formulation, and expression.” 

“The centre of the triangle, the undiffe¬ 
rentiated action, assimilated to para-vac^ is the 
unmanifest Fourth stage. This triangle with 
its centre becomes a complete symbol of 
divinity (hvara) conceived as the principle- 
of-speech (sahdahrabman) or the word 
principle (vac-taitva)^ (Ramachandra San¬ 
kara Takki,“Para aur apara Sakti”,Kalyana, 
Sakti anka, p, 477, quoted by Alain Danielou 
in Hindu Polytheism, pp. 38-39,) 

All the objects that we see and feel in this 
universe from thought or idea to matter, 
are sounds of particular concentration. Every 
object consists of a certain density of sound 
more or less complex and varying from case 
to case. The sound-before-sound, the anahata- 
dhvant which is not struck because there is 
no “form against form” and which as sabda 
reverberates upon itself, thereby produces 
sound-energy that evolves as a rupa (or form), 


enveloped in pulsation, Sound is the reflex 
of form; and form is the product of Sound, 
Every form has its norm of sound as an 
accompaniment of its energy. Crystals no less 
than plants derive their shape from their 
vital energy: yet, as we cannot sec the minute 
changes that alter form, so also we cannot 
hear the fundamental sound of which it is the 
visible manifestation, (Sir J. C. Bose*s works 
on plant life.) 

According to 

tential sound ” in combination with mole¬ 
cules produces “atom-space”. Bhartrihari 
holds space to be a power or a force (sakH) 
along with time. He affirms that atoms, 
though themselves without parts, come to 
have four sides and the tower and upper sur¬ 
faces by virtue of association with dik (space). 

As a matter of fact, modern physics has 
shown that the time dimension can no longer 
be detached from the space dimension. All 
measurements of rime arc really measure¬ 
ments in space and conversely all measure¬ 
ments in space depend on measurements of 
time. 

This theory of sound is the basis for the 
unique and magnificent mantra-sbastra, 
through which, by repetition of mantras 
(thought-forms) and their japa (rhythmic 




mental concentration on them), one can re¬ 
model one’s entire physical, mental, and psy¬ 
chic nature. 

A mantra is primarily a mental sound and 
regarded as fundamental in both the creation 
and dissolution of all form. The function 
docs not end in expressing an ordinar}" mean¬ 
ing; the very sound aspect of a word or a 
combination of words has the capacity to 
activate the divine forms invoked. A mantra 
exerts its power, not so much through ex¬ 
pressing the meaning as we understand it, but 
more deeply through its sound-vibrations. 

The power of a mantra consists in the effect 
of its pattern of sound-waves. Under vibra¬ 
tion small particles of matter, as one can 
prove by experiment, group themselves into 
definite geometrical patterns and figures, cor¬ 
responding exactly to the quality, strength, 
and rhythm of the sound. The physical sound 
patterns produced by mantras are capable 
of coming into sympathetic vibrations with 
sound patterns which constitute physical 
phenomena. Seers of ancient times who knew 
the secrets of the power of sounds compos¬ 
ed the mantras by joining symbolic syllables 
in accordance with certain laws laid down 
in Tantric texts. 

A common practice in Tantra ritual is to 


make mantras out of each letter of the Sans¬ 
krit alphabet and to associate them with 
different parts of the body; the purpose or 
aim is to feel that the different parts of the 
body are merely the manifestation of the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the great power. The whole 
body with all its biological and psycholog¬ 
ical processes becomes an instrument in 
and through which the cosmic power reveals 
itself. According to Tantric principles, the 
individual being and the universal being arc 
one; all that exists in the universe must also 
exist in the individual body. 

“In this very body”,Buddha said,“six 
feet in length, with its sense impression and 
its thoughts and ideas, are the world, the 
origin of the world, the ceasing of the world, 
and likewise the wav that leads to the ceas- 
ing thereof”. If we can analyse one human 
being, we shall have analysed the whole uni¬ 
verse, because it is all built on the same plane. 

The first and most important monosyl¬ 
labic mantra is the sound Om, generally con¬ 
sidered to be the sound-symbol of the 
Supreme One. Even the conception of the 
sound Ow, which is the combination of the 
throat matraSf a, u, and m, presupposes geomet¬ 
rical patterns corresponding to a straight 
line, a semi-circle and a point. Every divine 
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form possesses a bija nidnira or nuclear syl¬ 
lable. Even in its form as the smallest sound 
unit, the bija remains a microcosm and 
thus may represent the essential nature of a 
divinity. 

At the vibratory level, sound creates light, 
for light is sound at a particular frequency. 
The colours the human eye can perceive re¬ 
sult from within a very narrow range of the 
existing lightwaves; the entire scale of light’s 
radiant energy (for example, ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays) is not visible as colour. But 
in Tantric thought, this wider concept of col¬ 
our also exists in that every vibrating sound 

has a certain colour. 

Every phenomenal object is seen as the 
concentration and reflection of Ught in a cer¬ 
tain pattern. All forms (rtipa) emerge in light 
and hence all names (riaffta) of forms; tan¬ 
gible matter and energy alike arc dependent 
upon the existence of light, and light itself 
on Sound. 

Every colour has its life-sound and in turn, 
every sound has its form-colour. All nidutras 
have their corresponding colours and forms. 
When a mantra is pronounced correctly, its 
corresponding iorm begins to manifest itself, 
the quality of manifestation depending upon 
the nature and intensity of the pronuncia¬ 


tion. When the agiii-mantra is uttered, the col¬ 
our red and the quality of hear are evoked. 
That is the subtle mantric effect. 

The Tantras, on the yoga side, indicate the 
colours of the various vital forces observable 
by trance-vision. These colours are emerald 
(prana)t red like the evening sun (apana), 
milky (samana)fWhitz like thcdbatnra flower 
(pjana), that of fire and lightning (udana), 
Henry Miller rightly observes: “Ramakrish- 
na, in his trances, experienced colours such 
as no man ever saw (Remember to Remem¬ 
ber,‘‘The Bodhisattva Artist ”,p. 113.) 

Organised and channeled in particular 
ways, sound-energy may produce or create 
particular results. Each mantra relates to the 
particular power or deimta revealing itself in 
that sound-form. Knowledge of the techni¬ 
ques is therefore as essential as knowledge 
of the principles. Hence, the mantras, or 
“thought-forms”, to be effective must be 
actually heard from the mouth of the guru, 
the spiritual preceptor.This science was the 
traditionaJ possession of a few initiates who 
formed a closed circle and who guarded it 
with great care, permitting none save quali¬ 
fied aspirants to have access to it. 

Such integrated sound identifies the ensu¬ 
ing relation oimantra with and explains 
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why the Gayatrl mantra must possess just its 
proper sounds, sixteen in a single relation, and 
no more. With them is evoked the correspon¬ 
ding Mantra gives formula and equa¬ 
tion diagram and pattern; and what 

correlates both systems of relations is Tantra. 

Yantra is essentially a geometrical compo¬ 
sition; but to understand its true nature, 
one has to go beyond the notions of geometry 
into those of dynamics, kyantra then repre¬ 
sents particular force whose power or 
energy increases in proportion to the abstrac¬ 
tion and precision of the diagram. Through 
s\xchyantras or power diagrams, creation and 
control of ideas and physical forces are sup¬ 
posed to be possible. 

The dynamic graph of the diagram of for¬ 
ces by which anything can be represented— 
the picture of its functional constitution — 
is called tho. yantra of that thing. It is not an 
arbitrary invention but a revealed image of 
an aspect of cosmic structure. 

The yantras arc composed of simple 
geometrical figures {line, triangle, rectangle, 
circle, etc.). They enclose the mantra syllables 
which, when properly grouped, will cause 
partial aspects of a definite image to emerge 
or germinate. Hence they arc called bijaskhara 
or germinal syllables. 


Rekha is the actual process of drawing the 
yantra. As a process, it evokes in sequence 
the forces which compose the network of a 
yantra. Its corners and angles fix the number 
and order of the nuclear syllables which it 
contains hidden within. It is thus a key to 
the unfolding of the visionary images. Rekha 
is the guiding principle for all ritual achiev- 
ments-As prescribed, it underlies the formal 
disciplines of geometry , astronomy, temple 
architecture, and even of ritual dance and 
music. 

Study of thzyantras or diagrams will show 
that each primary geometrical figure can be 
induced to provide a series of linear and spa¬ 
tial proportions each one of which belongs 
essentially to all figures of the same shape, 
whatever their size in area. From these geo¬ 
metrical permutations we obtain certain 
related series of lines. The circle, the square, 
or the equilateral triangle, as well as the hexa¬ 
gon or pentagon, do not allow the vital 
departure from static equilibrium that is ne¬ 
cessary for the emergence of emanated forms. 
The pentagon reveals this fact most easily, 
as docs the square and its diagonals,and the 
double square and the diagonals inherent in 
it. With the subtle relations shown in the 
non-equal triangles—the scalene and isoscc- 





les—will be revealed some of the secrets of 
proportional lines in one figure. Taking the 
positive pentagon (and its negative ally, the 
pentaclc) and drawing diagonals from (a) 
centre to angles, and (b) from centre to sides, 
two series of ten lines, having two lengths 
only, appear. This design is called Sri Yantra. 

From the permutations of Sri \ antra and 
the pentagon,especially in their primary re¬ 
lations to circle and square, we can derive 
the actual proportional scries that govern the 
relationship of the notes with the musical 
scales and ragwis) and the derivation 

of the secondary ragifits from the primary 
ragas. This is the secret of Sri Yantra with its 

corresponding mantras, 

Yantra and the musical modes of the raga 
system are inherently related through their 
mathematically-proportioned foundation. 

lust as the basic notes of each raga arc har¬ 
monised so are the visible lines in t^ch-j/atitra. 
And just as the musical string must be pluck¬ 
ed in a particular fashion to sound a certain 
note, so must theyantra line be mastered and 
mentally plucked to bring forth its image 
or power. Thus, the diagram of appar¬ 

ently static lines will, with mental applica¬ 
tion, vibrate in perfect relation like a finely 
tuned musical instrument. 


‘‘The so-called *m2.\c*ragas are the penta¬ 
tonic ones, roughly those beginning on 
different degrees of the pentatonic scale; 
the female ^raginh* ate six-, seven-, eight- or 
nine-note scales, some with intervals of as 
much as a third, or less than a semitone be¬ 
tween their degrees. The raginis are grouped 
under the heading of one or other of the male 
ragasj2,nd called his ‘wives*.The scales are 
amplified, and their emotional qualities en¬ 
hanced by the use of various turns, and 
patterns of chromatic or microtonal passing- 
notes at given places in the scale, according 
as the music moves up or down. 

“The ragas thus have special spheres of 
emotion attributed to them, just as did the 
modes of classical antiquity. Their spheres 
are often described by listing the ragas accord¬ 
ing to their overriding feeling and the time 
of day—sometimes even the seasons of the 
year—when they should be played, e.g.^yth 
watch,calm mystery',‘and watch,adoration' 
or ‘8th watch,love,laughter', (Philip Raw- 
son in his introduction in the catalogue: 
Music and Dance in Indian Art, published 
by the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 
1965.) 

Thcyantra form is similarly constructed to 
induce, bear,and convey a particular pattern 
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Sri Yintra. Pamtingn Rajaiihan. iSth ccncun' A.D. Accordinf^ to 
the Tantrasara, this celebrated should not be ckaiAMi during 
nij^ht time. Private collection. 
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Kali Yafitta. Paintiog. Rajasthaa, Laic tflth centur^^ A.D. The 
encompassing circle h (ignorance ); the dghi-petailed lotus is 
the eight-fold Prakriti consisting of earthy water^ (tec, air, ether, 
(mind), htiddfji (intellect) and ehamkara (egofem); the five triangles art 
the five Jnji/ie^dnjaj knowledge; indrijoj, senses), die five 

(motor organs) and the five (breathing activitjcs)j 

and the bi/tdu which is pure tonsdousness reflected in tfiaya is the bija 
Private collection. 
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of thoughts and forces. To get into that form 
is to get into that thought. To get into that 
form is to realize the impact of the force 
which that form creates. 

The principle behind this is that, just as 
each form is the visible product of an energy 
pattern rooted in sounds so, reciprocally, each 
visible form carries with it its own implicit 
power-pattern. 

We hnd a basic raga form in each of the 
five plane figures, each having the sabda (or 
stress) in the dual Siva-Sakti relations of mu¬ 
tual interpenetration: (i) circle and square, 
(2) square and rectangle, (3) equilateral 
and triangle, circle, also triangle and square, 
(4) ellipse or egg-form, (5) trapezoid, dia¬ 
mond, etc. Geometrical developments in line, 
carefully derived from within these basic 
plane figures, indicate lines possessing accu¬ 
rate successive proportions, all relative to 
the matrix figure. Each series is different from 
any other series, because the original pro¬ 
portional scheme differs in its succession, and 
so produces different lengths. The propor¬ 
tional scheme which is given visual defini¬ 
tion in Sri yantra,and auditory definition in 
the ragiif is the key to the relationship between 
art and the metaphysics of sound. 

The interaction of two five-sided figures 


(the pentagon and the five-pointed star pen- 
tacle) illustrates two kinds of energy action. 
The pentagon symbolizes the collected prana 
or energy while the pcnracle represents the 
karmendfiyas or the five separate organs of 
action. When wc place the star upon the pen¬ 
tagon, five points extrude; these are the 
performers of action, the five lines they cross 
arc the receivers of impact. Thus, one system 
is receptive while the other is active; but 
always the same fund of energy exists wheth¬ 
er acted upon or acting. 

The five-pointed star, the panchakona^ has 
a remarkable series of evolved stars—each 
range is capable of development to infinity, 
whether drawn within the original star, or 
drawn externally; with the difference that, 
externally five similar series of proportional 
areas can be produced, increasing in size. All 
these evolved series possess subtle musical 
qualities, since they are parallel to certain 
rhythms of the energy patterns from which 
chemical elements are constructed. By this 
inherent power mantra-yantra may be said to 
build form, conserve form, or dissolve form. 

Ceilings of Western Indian shrines fre¬ 
quently exhibit crystalline patterns, such as 
those in the DUwara temples of Mount Abu. 
They present the unfolding oisabda in a sin- 




gle field; though remaining balanced. A fa¬ 
voured pattern is the ‘‘ square on square 
development in three dimensions, revealed 
to suggest three planes. This pattern appears 
often in matid^lct modes. The pointed ceiling 
in the Minakshi temple in Madura represents 
the interchange between two fields of force, 
thus illustrating, by its radiating spiral forms, 
the initial movement away from the static 
mineral balance into the plant world, es¬ 
pecially the lotus form with its open petals 
as a symbol of manifestation. 

Alice Boner,in analysing the sculptured 
panels in the ancient cave temples of India, 
has pointed out that they reveal geometrical 
diagrams of analogous concentric construc¬ 
tion. They have their own specific features 
which arc different from those of devotional 
jantras. The circular area in their case, instead 
of being filled by intersecting geometrical 
figures, is divided into tegular sectors con¬ 
necting their points of intersection with the 
circle. All forms within the ambit of the 
circle arc placed in correspondence with 
some of the diameters or with their parallels, 
and thus participate, directly or indirectly, 
in the concentric layout of the diagram. In 
this way all parts of a composition are relat¬ 
ed to a central point. This transforms a 


composition into a functional organism. An 
image conceived on such a pattern is never 
a static configuration even if the figures re¬ 
presented are at rest. (Principles of Compo¬ 
sition in Hindu Sculpture, pp. 25-26.) 

As long as these figures remain complete¬ 
ly regular, their centre of force corresponds 
with the centre of their form; and with this 
total balance of matter and energy no activ¬ 
ity results. But when these two centres (of 
force and of form) do not coincide, stress 
arises, following the mutual pull, in which 
the two centres try to become one. This fact 
becomes most evident in a comparison of 
the hexagonal and pentagonal figures. The 
hexagonal balance offerees is related to the 
crystalline structures of ice and snow. The 
pentagonal tends to predominate in plant 
form, but is there pulled by an external spiral 
force into non-equUibrium and produces 
forms of vital three-dimensional complexity. 
Thus it breaks into the sphere of life by rea¬ 
son of this movement of desire. 

In a yanirat the spheroid can be considered 
as a sphere in the process of breaking itself 
into separate units, each with its own centre. 
It represents the division of wholeness for 
the sake of multiplicity. Therefore, the sphe¬ 
roid stands for the world-egg, the incipient 







duality of Purusha (Person) and PrakrM (Na¬ 
ture). For each of the two units into which 
it separates is differentiated from the other. 
In Tantric painting, this division is indicated 
by the colours red and white, red symboliz¬ 
ing the feminine essence (rakta) and white, 
the male essence (si^eta). Without such differ¬ 
ence there can be no Hla or divine play. The 
creation, according to Vaishanava literature, 
is explained as the /ila of God, a conception 
that introduces elements of spontaneity 
and freedom into the universe. Lila (the Re¬ 
lative) is correlative to ni^a (the Absolute). 

"At the time of destruction, the whole 
universe is reabsorbed into this power of 
creative illusion (maya) and the world^s 
nature (prakriti), which is identical with 
creative illusion (maya)^ h> itself reabsorbed 
into Divinity (Isvara).The reabsorpdon of 
creative illusion is, however, not a complete 
annihilation, because, if it were, further crea¬ 
tion would become impossible.Further, her 
reabsorption does not mean total disappear¬ 
ance because to be perceptible is of her very 
nature; if she were no longer perceptible she 
would have ceased to exist. But, because 
inclination towards aaion no longer exists, 
she remains immobile as in deep sleep. Even 
when illumined by the infinite light of divin¬ 


ity (Isvata) which is self-supporting and 
devoid of false knowledge (the knowledge 
of difference), she remains scarcely percep¬ 
tible until, through the effects of duration 
(kala)j^^ action of all beings have become 
ripe and creation again springs naturally 
from the unconcerned God (Bhagavan), At 
the very instant at which actions attain ma¬ 
turity (the immanent and the efficient causes 
of the universe), creative illusion (maya) and 
essence (Punisa) arise.” (Svami Harihara- 
nand Sarasvati: The World and its Signifi¬ 
cation,) IS O A, Vol. X, 1942,pp. 54-35.) 

The duality that persists in_y^/;/rtf manifests 
itself in the magnificent doarine of the Tan- 
tras as Siva-Sakti,or Purusha and Prakriti, 
as balance of form and energy. According to 
the Sankhya system of philosophy, the start¬ 
ing point in the creation of a universe is the 
combination of consciousness with energy 
quanta, 

Siva stands for asahda-brahmanj the unqua¬ 
lified one. Linga,according to the Skanda 
Purana,is the name for space in which the 
whole universe is in the process of forma¬ 
tion and dissolution. Siva-linga, the all-per¬ 
vading space, thus symbolizes a cosmic form, 
serenely detached and self-sufficient, where¬ 
as Sakti, the sabda-brahinan^ is the creative 







impulse in the cosmic process. Gaud-patta 
represents a^ja sukti, the energy quanta; ma- 
hamaya, the power of manifestation; yoni, 
the primal root or the source of objectiva* 
tion; Hence Siva-linga with Gauri-patta is 
the embodiment of both inaction and action. 
In the hands of the artist, this manifestation 
is expressed in the form of Ihiga-jom or ver¬ 
milion daubs, 

"If Prakeiti from whom innumerable uni¬ 
verses issue is the tot^Xyonij so also the 
supreme spirit who rules over these innumer¬ 
able universes is the total linga, and the eggs 
of the innumerable universes which spring 
forth from them are the creation,” (Svami 
Hariharanand Sarasvati: The World and its 
Signification, JIS O A , Vol,X. 1942, p. 60.) 

“There is no power (sakti) without a sup¬ 
port and there is no support (adhisthan) 
without a power; but exists only in relation 
to each other. In this way Siva is identified 
with his own power (sakti) and this power 
(sakti) is himself (Siva). From this point of 
view it can be said that theyoni is a iingam 
and the Hnga 2iyom\ .(ibid, p* 69.) 

In the egg-shaped hmhmanda, the globe- 
shaped salngramSf or the Siva-linga the artist 
tries to release the symbols imprisioned in 
stone by a reduction of the material to its 


absolute essence. Matter is made to yield its 
intrinsic nature, the inert becomes alive. 

Hence there is no flamboyance or associa¬ 
tive corruption. Broad universality of imper¬ 
sonal form and content, and close relation 
to nature predestine this art to wide recog¬ 
nition and general acceptance. To give these 
figures depth and significance, they are plac¬ 
ed under the open sky, below the banyan 
tree, in a serene godlike perspective. 

The single static figure, like the great sym¬ 
bol of Purusha, does not move until it unites 
with its Sakti, the second figure of the stand¬ 
ard series. From the ensuing action between 
these two figures, a scries of mathematical 
proportions emerge. Their material forms, 
so mathematically harmonised, become clear 
from the abstract symbolism of the diagram. 

All movement has its origin and consuma- 
tion in hindut or “ point-limit ”, the invisible 
central point of 2.yantra which has existence, 
but no magnitude; for magnitude proceeds 
from the feminine power (sakii) or hindu. All 
creation, according to Tantra,is preceded 
by a focal tension, which is the centre of every 
creation. 

Bindu carries within itself the seeds of its 
future, its multiple potentialities symboli¬ 
cally represented by the white and red points. 





The microcosm of bindu illustrates the vital 
impetus in all things to multiply and repro¬ 
duce. Whether matter reproduces its own 
kind as in cell-division or disintegrates into 
new kinds of matter as in the radioactive 
process, physicists now generally believe that 
all creation of matter proceeds from one fun¬ 
damental substance. 

Every kind of living matter is doing the 
same thing through consecutive processes 
of composition and decomposition. Creation 
and destruction arc the very essence of every 
existence. All objects consist of an aggregate 
of atoms brought together by force. Disin¬ 
tegration is as much a normal and necessary 
aspect of nature as aggregation. The collo¬ 
cations of mass and energy are always 
breaking up, however slowly, however im- 
perceptively, they are always being merged 
in the continual process of change which is 
the infinite, incomprehensible Prakriti. Nev¬ 
ertheless they are forever under the uniting 
influence of Siva-bindu. For Siva-bindu must 
not be conceived as a single point with a 
specific location. The truth is that there is no 
place in the phenomenal world where the 
one hindn will not be found, 

Soyhindtt is the ultimate point of power 
beyond which a thing or energy cannot be 


contracted or condensed. At the same time 
as being the nucleus of matter (jam)/it is the 
nucleus of radiant consciousness (ebaitanya). 

Hindu contains within itself the two 
" poles ’ (zero and infinity) and all that lies 
between. Its inherent energy is the alaymd 
jana or hindn containing all potentialities and 
all polarities, subject and object, beginning 
and end, within and without, male and fe¬ 
male, But for the actual creative process, 
must evolve beyond duality to the trikona, 
the triangle, the first rectilinear figure to 
define dimension. The equilateral triangular 
shape standing on its base, the apex of each 
angle, a laya (absorption) point determined 
by the vertex, represents Purusha or Siva, 
the Immanent Principle. Standing on its 
apex, with its extensions dominating, it 
represents Prakriti or Sakti,the power of 
manifestation. These powers, according to 
Tantra,are not only active but also consci¬ 
ousness itself 

Sakti’s diagram as a seat of creation, sym¬ 
bolizing the germinal light, must have been 
created by vision rather than by hands. It is 
an organic realization of the true balance of 
forces in the cosmos. In recent times, when 
Swami Vivekananda sat down in meditation, 
there appeared before him a very large, won- 




derfill triangle of light which he felt, was 
living. One day he came to the temple of 
Dakshinesvara to tell Ramakrishna about 
this, and the Master said/‘Very good* you 
have seen the hrahmayoni; while practicing 
sadhana under the vtlva tree, I also saw it, not 
only that, but observed it giving birth to in¬ 
numerable worlds every moment.” 

All manifestation is based on a fundamen¬ 
tal dualism: a male principle known as 
Purusha (Person) and a female principle 
known as Prakriti (Nature). The Sankhya 
system of philosophy teaches that there are 
innumerable small parts of Prakriti which, 
keeping a small part of Purusha in the centre, 
move constantly around it. The most remark¬ 
able contribution of the Jains to atomic 
theory is their analysis of atomic linking, or 
the mutual attraction and repulsion of atoms 
in the formation of molecules. The question 
is raised in Umasvaries Jaina Sutras possibly 
dating from about 40 A. D. 

We can thus here again evoke the image 
of a positive charge at rest in the centre, with 
a negative charge in motion around it. The 
negative electron is quick and moving, the 
positive proton at rest. Natural attraction is 
exhibited by opposite magnetic forces and 
electric charges. These opposite poles and 


charges create the magnetic and electric fields 
of force. Sexual interco urse is also an image 
for the process of oscillation generating 
energy. What is thus said about the atom ap¬ 
plies both to the individual self and the 
whole cosmic system. 

The apparent dual aspect of man as well 
as of the universe, has been symbolized in 
Buddhist Tantras by Prajnopaya. Prajna is 
the female aspect and Upaya is the male as¬ 
pect. When represented or pictured in anthro¬ 
pomorphic forms, they embrace each other, 
touching at all points of contact”. This 
shows a total resolution of opposite forces 
as the two become essentially one. 

According to Tantra,the ultimate truth 
is the union of Siva and Sakti, or Purusha 
and Prakriti. Siva represents pure conscious¬ 
ness which is inactive, the static aspect of the 
ultimate reality—while Sakti represents the 
world force, the kinetic energy of the con¬ 
crete universe. The female aspect contributes 
the power to respond, to evolve. Every con¬ 
junction of opposites produces hliss{afiaffdaj 
and ends in the rediscovery of primordial 
spontaneity. According to Jung the ** myste- 
rium conjunctions” on the human scale is 
the supreme image for integration. 
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Plate 9 

Samvara and his sakti Vajravarahi. Painting. Nepal, c* ty^h centur)' 
A+D. The absolute uniheation of all duaJiti" is the real prindple of 
union^ which has been termed This principle of 

is clearly explained in the fifth chapter (Yuganaddha- 
kraina) of the Fancha-krama* There it is said that thro ugh the purging 
of the two motions of creative process and absalute cessatian, the state 
of unity is actainccL Here there is neither affirmation 

nor denial^ neither purii^^ nor impurity, neither fonn not formlessness; 
it is a synthesis of all these dnalities. Private collection. 


Plate ID I. ^ L’ 

iMvstica) form ni Sam vara with seven! y-louf arms embr^ang his 
sakti with twelve arms. Painiingi Nepal- c. 17th ceotiiiy A-D, 
Private collecHnn. 

































“When opposites unite, the lack of bal¬ 
ance, the tension, from which all things arc 
born, is removed and pleasure is experienced. 
Hence it is thought that the state of perma¬ 
nent stability is a state of perpetual enjoyment, 
a state of bliss. For the living being it is only 
in the union of opposites that the state of 
joy appears. Only during the brief moment 
when two beings become one, when desire 
is satisfiedjis a fragment of joy experienced. 
This state is the closest image of the state of 
liberation.” (Alain Danielou: Hindu Poly¬ 
theism, p. 264.) 

In his preface to the Koka Shastra, W.G, 
Archer also maintains that “In sexual rapture, 
there is a sense of self-extinction and this is 
a symbol of the souPs extinction in God. 

To love God, the lover was thus not only to 
obtain a mystical experience, bur to win sal¬ 
vation” (p.26). 

Tantra also asserts that one must rise by 
that by which one falls. Tantra, whose tech¬ 
nique is dilfcrcnt, prescribes the discipline 
of sublimation, “Physical man and woman, 
floating along the outgoing current of the 
cosmic process, arc, no doubt, dilFercnt from 
each other, by the means of the return current 
they can be sublimated into cosmic principles 
and realised as the one whole, that is, Siva- 


Sakti. In reversing the outgoing current, that 
aspirant has to "bring together’ the comple¬ 
ments or poles so as to realise their identity; 
thus the physical union of man and woman 
is sublimated into the creative union of Si va- 
Sakti.”{Swami Nikhilananda: Hinduism, 

Its meaning for the Liberation of the Spirit, 
Chapter (IX) on Tantra: A Way of Realisa¬ 
tion in Hinduism, p. 149.) 

The aim of the Tantric ritual is to height¬ 
en forms of human power to their full ex¬ 
pression so as to merge Kundalini,the 
unconscious form-principle in the human 
body, with Pumsha, the formless conscious¬ 
ness. To achieve this aim,one utilizes the 
Tantricj?(?^i 7 -i 7 Ji?//< 7 j,configurations of certain 
forces and moods. When one practices a par¬ 
ticular * with the mind fixed in abstract 
meditation ’ (as the Sanskrit rootj7(g^for yoga 
indicates), one may gain that particular in¬ 
tensified mood or feeling,The mndras (yogic 
postures and gestures) specifically produce 
physiological diagrams which fulfil the same 
functions as mantras undjaniraSt releasing 
particular forces and energies of the mind, 

Kundalini Sakti, coiled and dormant cos¬ 
mic power, is at the same time the supreme 
force in the human body. When KnmlaUm 
sleeps in the mnladhara chakra^ man is only 
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aware of his immediate earthly circumstan¬ 
ces* When she awakes and unites with the 
supreme consciousness in the hrahmarandhm^ 
the reservoir of light, free Irom either heat 
or cold, man is no longer sensitive to his 
own limited perceptions but is instead par¬ 
ticipating in the source of light itself. Kun- 
dalini Sakti, when struck, shines like ‘‘mil¬ 
lions of lightning flashes” in the centre of 
the sadhaka*s body.Kundalini is the “Inner 
Woman”. Of her it is said, “What need have 
I of any outer women? I have an Inner 
Woman within myself.” 

“ The passage of the awakened Kundalini 
lies through the mshumnaj which is described 
as the central nerve in the nervous system. 

A kind of hollow canal, the sushnmna passes 
through the spinal column connecting the 
base centre (chakra) at the bottom of the 
spine with the centre at the cerebrum. Tan- 
tra speaks of six centres through which 
sushnmna passes; these centres are so many 
spheres or planes, described in Tantra as dif¬ 
ferent-coloured lotuses with varying num¬ 
bers of petals. In the ordinary worldly person 
these centres arc closed, and the lotuses 
droop down like buds. As the Kundali ni rises 
through the sushnmna canal and touches the 
centres, these buds turn upward as fully open¬ 


ed flowers and the aspirant obtains spiritual 
experience. The goal in spiritual practice is 
to make the Kundalini ascend from the cen¬ 
tres which are lower and more veiled to those 
which are higher and more conscious. Dur¬ 
ing this upward journey of the Kundalini, 
the jiva is not quite released from the relative 
state till it reaches the sixth centre or plane, 
which is the * opening ’ for pure and perfect 
experience. At the sixth centre (two-petalled 
white lotus located at the junction of the 
eyebrows) the jiva sheds its ego and burns 
the seed of duality, and its higher self rises 
from the ashes of its lower self.lt now dies 
physically, as it were,in order to be able to 
live in pure consciousness. The sixth-centre 
is the key by which the power in the thou- 
sand-petalled lotus in the cerebrum, which 
is like the limitless ocean, is switched on to 
the little reservoir which is the individual 
self, filling the latter and making it overflow 
and cease to be the little reservoir. Finally the 
Kundalini rises to the lotus at the cerebrum 
and becomes united with Siva, or the Abso¬ 
lute, and the aspirant realizes, in a transcen¬ 
dental experience, his union with Siva-Sakti.” 
(Swami Nikhilananda: ibid. pp. 151-52.) 

This state of union is beyond description, 
as it is beyond the dual and non-dual con- 
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ception; and so the yogins could only de¬ 
scribe this state as‘‘Iris what it is.” (Goraksa- 
Siddhanta Samgraha.) 

When one fuses the separate elements of 
oner's being, one realizes unity with the Uni¬ 
versal Being. By yoking together the oppo¬ 
sites within himselt,the individual harmoni¬ 
ses all experience, thereby abolishing duality 
and transcending the phenomenal world. 

As symbols for this transcendent union, 
the interlocking triangles of a sexagon 
yautra represent the male and female prin¬ 
ciples, the static and kinetic aspects of the 
two-in-onc. 

Owing to the complete intensity of em¬ 
brace, the two all-pervading Ones, Siva and 
Sakti, become as it were a single principle 
in a bliss which is the highest non-dualit}'. 

In the ultimate reality, however, there is 
neither Siva nor Sakti. Only the One without 
a second is ever existing and will ever exist, 
as infinite complexity in total unity. 

All physical and mental forms,everything 
in the universe is that One,appearing in 
various ways. This has been very characteris¬ 
tically expressed by the Acaranga in the fol¬ 
lowing statement: One who knows knows 
lillf and one who knows all knows one. 

Life is one, and all its forms are interrelat¬ 


ed in a vastly complicated but inseparable 
vrhole. Every act by any form of life, from 
the highest to the lowest, must react on every 
otherfonn. “ Weare but links in a long series.” 
We are made of the same element as the stars, 
the same substance as the gods.“All the 
men and women of the world are His living 
forms” as Kabir said.To realize the formless 
within one’s living form is to reach the basis 
of all forms. All finite forms of experience 
are inseparable from the infinite, so, if one 
were able to pierce through the veil of form, 
he would sec the relativity of both form- 
possessing and formless experience. What 
we perceive and feel is according to the Tan- 
tra-shastras the combination of the eternally 
formed (svarnpa) and the eternally formless 
(amp a). 

Modern science is attempting to reduce 
the explanation of as many phenomena as 
possible to one single underlying principle. 
Such striving for unity has resulted in sci¬ 
ence’s greatest achievement of this century: 
the dematerialization of matter. Tills concept 
maintains that the elements composing the 
universe can be symbolized by mathematical 
formulae which have a discoverable root. 
The monistic spirit developing in science 
corresponds to a recent development in 
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aft, namely, the summarising of forces within 
the universe and the mutual assimilation of 
corporeal forms. 

Through a process of transforming corpo¬ 
real forms and mass, art has become an in¬ 
ternational expression. Although the style, 
influenced by different traditions, may vary, 
the fundamental language of art expression 
is understood every where. A great work of 
art indeed goes beyond the individual crea¬ 
tor and belongs to all times and all men; 
yet, it belongs to no one and at the same time 
to everyone. 

The artist expresses something that alrea¬ 
dy exists, of which he is a part and 

which he feels impelled to give back to the 
world. This process of communication be¬ 
comes a way of life that creates concepts and 
forms whereby his deepest intuitions are 
crystallized and conveyed to others. Vija- 
nabhiksu knew that the statue already exist¬ 
ing in the block of stone is only revealed by 
the sculptor. 

The shilpi-yogin has not attempted to absorb 
something external to himself, but to release 
something universal he has experienced in¬ 
wardly. This unfolding lays bare the univer¬ 
sal mental configurations: “Bild ist Seele , 
as Jnng says. The ahHUti manifests itself in 


images. The j^7j5i>/-yogin’s concern rests not 
only with forms but with the forces that give 
rise to form. Art ofthis kind is firmly rooted 
in spiritual values. The artist is involved in 
a continuous process of discovery, not of 
himself, but of the roots of the universe 
which he has been able to discover within 
himself. 

The artistes concern with the concept of 
space is an example of his probing to realize 
inner truths. He is telling in his own way 
what science informs us in another manner 
about our ordinary notion of space. When 
we arc informed that the sharp point of the 
sharpest needle holds millions of bodies 
incessantly moving without ever touching 
one another, our everyday assumptions about 
space arc shattered; with this mental habit 
and barrier removed, we arc freed to see the 
inner reality. 

Limitations are destroyed in order to at¬ 
tain that supreme liberation which is the 
aim of all true art, of religion, and of science 
as well. 

Combining art, science, and religion, Tan- 
trism indicates the way to liberation. With 
a basis of philosophy and physics, Tanrra 
shows its art expression moving in the direc¬ 
tion of meditation, toward the transcendance 





of difierentiated forms. In the samadM state 
of meditation, one can look into the universe 
as a whole. It is to rise beyond the space-time 
relationship, to discover the idea of past, pres¬ 
ent, and future ail at once. According to 
Tantra, only one single moment is actual; 
the whole universe evolves in that one single 
moment. 

The eye, as an instrument of vision, cannot 
see beyond certain dimensions, namely, 
those of length, breadth and thickness. Forms 
and shapes with more dimensions arc not 
perceived optically- Even three-dimensional 
forms are seen only partly, never in their 
totality. The mind connects one part with 
another in order to form a picture of the en¬ 
tire three-dimensional form. 

Moreover, the observed part is coloured 
by the way in which it is perceived. The shape 
of a thing, its colour, its temporal-spatial po¬ 
sition may be seen differently by each indi¬ 
vidual observer. Things arc as they appear 
to the perceiver, for sensory perception by 
itself cannot go beyond appearances. 

If one could apprehend reality under four 
dimensions, our concept of a stone would 
assume a higher degree of truthfulness, while 
at the same time the entire world would dis¬ 
play an infinite scries of individual histories. 


Through trance-vision, one sees or hears the 
particles moving within the stone, and one 
has a finer insight into the structure of the 
universe. Science reduces a block of wood or 
stone to molecules, atoms, electrons, pro¬ 
tons, and neutrons—until the wood or stone 
exists as a series of electrical radiations. Such 
a nuclear reality, as realized by modern sci¬ 
ence, has yet to be convincingly actualiscd 
in art. 

It is only when we both integrate all form 
and gain intuition of the endless play of Sak- 
ti, as Tantras indicate, that we find reality 
and become free. When we close our eyes 
we can really look at things. We see without 
seeing, to be exact. In the ultimate act of 
vision the body meditates as well as the mind. 
The Isha Upanishad says: **He alone sees, 
who sees all beings as himself.** The unknown 
is within, in every atom of our being. 

To the question: “What is that which, 
when known, all is known ?** The Upanishad 
affirms “that art thou**, or “Sa*ham,I am 
She, or So*ham, I am He.’* If one fully under¬ 
stands and accepts this, it compels one to 
empty one s mind of image and preconcep¬ 
tions. With a mind thus emptied, one can 
perceive the total impact of the art work. 
Once the work of art is finished, the artist*s 
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power is released and exists within the form— 
its force and form accessible to one who can 
see and assimilate its impact. As the author 
of ChiehTzu Yuanexpressesit: “When paint¬ 
ing has reached divinity (shen), there is an 


end of the matter.” (Coomaraswamy, Trans¬ 
formation of Nature in Art, p. 22.) 

It is not astonishing that many great In¬ 
dian artists, who passed through this disci¬ 
pline, finally became saints. 
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“She is Light itself and transcendent. 
Emanating from Her body arc rays in 
thousands, two thousand, hundred thousand, 
ten millions, hundred millions there is 
no counting their great numbers.lt is by and 
through Her that all things moving and 
motionless shine. It is by the light of this 
Devi that all things become manifest.” 


Bhairam^ Yatmla 
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Description of plates, chapter i and 2 


Plarcs 1-4 

Bindu. Painting. Rajasthan- c i«ih centurt' A.D. Tht- iiniverst; con* 
ceived either as the most minute or as the encompassing Brahma- 
spheroid consists ofxrr/fj or white frf>ifiiandxiiA/'rtorrcd tor/winiimatefy 
related. In terms of Tantric taniiiiyubhssa (secret language) mh-ti 
(colour: white) and mkin (colour: red) are knou'n as kurpura 
(camphor) and Hbitpa (frankincense). The white 
BhuIuK the fundamental pfdnt of repose out of which emerge trans- 
fortnation and evolution. It signiliesthc starting point in the unfolding 
of inner space, as well as the la-st point of its ultimate integration. It is 
the point-limit from which inner and outer space take the it origin 
attd in wdiich they again become one. Private collection, 

Plate ^ 

Devi as Chandi (detail). Clay, Ivimiartuli. ('.alcuttu. Contempotan* 
expression of ageless traditional form. Private collection. 

Plate 6 

lievajraaiid hJs sakti, Sttjnc. Bengal. Pala style, c, itth century A.D, 
The union of the male and female principles is a symbol of eternal 
communion and an awaicncss of Oneness thrtjugh duality. From the 
Tantric point of view, the ci>nsumniation is the human being, man and 
woman comprised as one unit. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Plate 7 

Sri Yantra. Painting, Rajasthan, [jite iflth century' According to 
the Tantrasara, this celebratedshould not Ite drawn during 
night time. Private colkcdon. 

Plate fl 

Kali Yantra. Painting. Rajasthan. Late tHfh century .'\.D. The 
encermpassing circle (ignorance); thecighi-pctalkd lotus ts 

the eight-fold Prakriri consisting of earth, water, fire, air, ether, masai 
(mind), Miihi fintcllcct) and abitmLira (egoism); the hve tnang es arc 
the rive fnanendmus Unana. knowledge; ifuimas, »nses), the n\e 
karwtvHriyits (motor organs) and the pranat (breathing activiti«); 
and the hindu which is pure consciousness reflected in maj/a is the bija, 
Prfviltc collection. 

Plate 9 

.Samvaraand his Saktj VajravaTabi. Paiming. Nepal, c. 17th century* 
A.D. Tlic absolute unification of aU duality is the real principle ol 


uniofi, which has been termed jaguninddha. This pfinciplc of 
Yuj^itsddha is clearly c^eplaincd in the fifth chapter (Yuj^anadclha- 
krama) of the Pancha-kratiia, There h i$ said that through the purging 
(if the two motions of creative process and absolute cessation, the stale 
of unitv called is attained- Here there is neither affirmation 

finr denial, neither purity nnr impurity, neither fomi fotinlcssncss; 
it is a svntbcsis of all these dualities. Private colled ion. 

Plate to 

Mystical form cif Sam vara with seventy Tour arms embracing his 
saisti with twxive arms. Painting. Nepal, c. 17th centun^ Private 
cfillection. 

Plate 11 

<Icinsciousncss. Painting. Raiasthan. c* iSth century A.D. Ektail of a 
pagerirom an illuminated manuscripL Photograph: Archaeological 
Survey of India. 

Plate [1 

Payndhi-jak or the primordial waters. Pointing. Rajssrhan. c. 18th 
centurii- A.D. The force of the manifested universe, whether 
primordial water or primordial atoms, originate with the one pcr\^ading 
basis and source of all being. Private toUcaioti* 

Plates 11-19 

Sristi (Creadon of the Universe), Paintingn Western indsa- cl tflth 
century A.Dp From a eianyscript of the Sttddha-chittavani or course 
of cfjrrea understanding* Srh/i automatically involves three co¬ 
existing forces; Jm/Z-T^reaiion —Knya S/bi/f —maintenance— 

A/vijvj SiiAfi; Siiiij/jiira —dissciJuiitjn—A'ii/a SaiJL Private colkction. 

Plate zo 

Universe and terrestrial atmospheres. Painting. Rajasthan, c. 1800 A.D. 
'Ibe strata with a total of sixtyMhrcc layers both in the upper and 
nether w r}rlds merge into boundless space. In Indian painting, a solid 
backgrtjund of red colour signifies spatial mass consisting of atomic 
panicles. Space is again divided into (universe) and akhi (non- 
universc'Spacc). Across it mn two lines of force, mutually balanced* 
The density of the loxccst curv'ing band, i*e* the outertnost atmosphere 
said to be 60^000 Private colkciitin. 

Plates at-zz 

Planetary orbits or Paintings Rajasthan. 1711 A.D* 

From a manuscript of the hamaranganasutradhara by Bhojadeva 
(t018-1060 A*D.)t dealing with astronomy and other phj^ical sciences. 
Private ccillcctjori. 
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Plates 5 

Aggregation of stars. Painting. Rajasthan- From a Samaranganasu- 
tradhara \fs. dated 1711 A.D. Private colJection, 

Plate 21 

ICshetra Painting, Raja^ihan. From a Saniaranganasutr^d- 

hara Ms. dated 1711 A.D. Measures of time and spate showing 
Jaga/ihrtfii (base line of the universe) and kkit^hum (volume of the 
universe). The Jaina have long worked with number of the 

order of millions, even conceiving of infinity as a unit. The smallest 
measure of time mentioned by the astronomer is the iruti, which is 
V3J 75fl ^ second* The smallest measure of length menrioned in the 
Silpasastras is the panimarnwhith is about ^ inch. 

(Sir Bra’jcndranath Seal: Positive Science of the Ancient Hindus.) 
Pitramdnk is also a name given to that particukr unit of time required 
for the passage of the sun over an aiumic object, mathematically 
calculated in the Siddhantasiromoni to he 17^496,000,000 
Time is like a line omsisting of infinite points of time, eadh occupying 
only one point of space or pr^AjAa. An instant, or one time-pointt 
is called a rime-atom, Jk^innu. UdJ/jdnt Pdlyd is used for numbering 
conrinenis or oceans, AiMAa Pd/ya for calculating the duration of 
and Vyamhara Pa/ya for numbering the hair-ends. If one 
hair-end of earth were taken out in digging a pit every too yeats, the 
rinie-unit thus consumed would be one VyumAard pW>w or 
41^545,2^) T 7.774.9 J 1 9 < 100 ,ODO,OaO,ODO, 000 ,ODO,OQO 

years. Private collection. 

Plate 16 

1 jivana (salt) Samudra (sea). Painting. Raiasthan. From a Samaran- 
ganasutradhara Ms. dated 1711 .'\.D. Private collection. 

Plate 27 

Distance of upper sphere. Painting, Rajasthan. Samaranganasutrad- 
hara Ms, dated, 1712 A.D. Surrounded on all sides by 
(the humid), (the thick) and Aww (thin), are sheaths 

of atmosphere. Private c<s I lection. 


Plate 28 

Kaladadhi Samudra (sour-milk st^a)* Painting. Rajasthan. From a 
Samaranganasutradhara Ms. dated 171^ A.D. Origin and growth of 
the central continent, surrounded by fish symUds. Accord¬ 
ing to the geological theory of the evolution of organic life on earth, 
the appearance of fishes marks the second stage. None existed in the 
Azoic era which began approximately 2,000,000,000 years ngo. 

Fishes appcajed about 500,000,000 years ago in the Palaeozoic 
era. Private colJeetion, 

Pkte 19 

A page from a SamaianganastitTadhara Ms. Pajnting. Rajasthan* 

1712 A.D. Private cnllection. 

Pkies 30-31 

OM'HRM- Painting on cloth. Rajasthan* Early 19th century A.D. 

Dm is the mast Imic and alUjnclusive of sounds. As an important 
monosyllabic mantra, it is generally taken to be the sound-symbol of 
the Supreme One. jain ecjsmology has survived on the whole 
uncaftupted, but over the years copyists intrtiduced errors and 
distorted verses. Prof. Tued rightly states that a is not a 

"'cosmogram^' but 1 “psyehocosmogtam*^, a scheme of disintegration 
from the one to the many and its icintegration from the many to tht 
the One, to that Absolute consciousness* "The Jairtas hold that each 
and every' entity is related to all entirics other than itself in the 
universe in some relation or other. These relarions ate called pdiryajas 
(modes) of the elltit3^ in order to know an entity completely, these 
relations of pafyaytjf are to be completely fcnowm. And hence it follows 
that (he complete knowledge of one entity involves the complete 
knowledge of other entities as well.** (Taria: Studies in Jaina 
Philosophy, p. 70.) Private collection. 
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“Thou art formless, though possessing 
form, for by means of Maya Thou dost 
assume innumerable forms according to thy 
desire. Thou Thyself art without 
beginning, and yet art the beginning of all. 
It is Thou who creath, preserveth, and 
dcstroyeth the world.” 


Mahanirvana Tantra 
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Description of plates, chapter 3 


Plate 31 

HIPainting in gold- Tempera. Kingta school, c- J 77 j“ 
iSoo A.b. Hirani'igarbha ot the Golden Germ symbolizes the hiith 
of the cosmos. That Golden Germ, source of energy far all being, 
lii^cd for a thousand vears in the egg-shell floating in the primardial 
waters. Hharat Ka!a Bhavan, Banaras. 

Plate 35 

Braiimanda. Stone. Banaras. Contempotaiy expression of ageless 
traditional form. The PrapaneasaraTantra stated that Sakti, 

(resonancu) or (sound), pervades the Bralimanda, or spheroid. 
This sound, utJaya, generates the rh^^ms which evolve, sustain 
and destroy every form. Private ccilkction- 

Plate 34 

Salagrama. Stone. Banaras. Contemporary citpressinn of ageless 
traditional ibrm. Symb<d of Lord Nami'ana, or Vishnu. The egg- 
sliapcd Brahmanda, the globe-shaf^d Salagrama, or the Stvalinf^a— 
each is both concept and culminati^m. Private tollection, 

Plate 3 5 

Jyod or light. Tempera painting in gold* Deccam schooL c. iKth 
centun- A-D. Light is the radiant manifestation of energy. The visible 
universe k the panorama of rcdccted images ol forms created and 
produced by light. Private collection. 

Plate 36 

Agni-tattva (the principle of Arc)* Painting in gold- rempera. Rajasthan, 
c. i7rh century A J!). A page from the illuminated rr\anuscnpt of the 


Bhagavata Purana, written in Arabic script. Each Tan trie principle 
manifests the form, colour, and action of its particular vibration. 

A placental cloud of matter hides background. Private Col- 
tection. 

Plate 37 

Naravana, Painting. Rajasthan, c. iSth century A.D. Conceived in 
lotus forms/each lotus being a separate clkikrti. Private collection. 

Plate 3S 

Cosmic Moon. Painted wood. Thanjavur (Tanjore)* c. ifith century 
.\.D. On the reverse, the Cosmic Sun. Private collection. 

Plate 39 

Navkara Mantra. Painting. Jain- Rajasthan. 10th century* A.D. 

Private Collection. Mantras 'words of power* are based on the esoteric 
prtjperties believed ro be iphereni in sound. The mantra in this sense 
has been dehned as a themght movement, or an articulated astral 
potency- Mantras were sometimes rcrealed to the rishis by direct vision 
after long meditation on the mysreries of sound. Every ritual has 
its own prescribed formulas and words of power appropriate for the 
occasion, and great stress is laid on the proper redtation of mantras for^ 
much of the cflieacy of a rite depends on their correct use. Mantras 
are often called fmm the number ofsynables they contain ^ 
here iris panchakshara, Tivr-syllabledL Each of ihcBve mantras 
are given their diflcrent colours and numbers and then the chart i$ 
drawn of their rythmic combinations to achievx the best result of the 
Mantras visually. Unlimited powers arc said to reside in the shorter 
majitras, especially the mystic sy^ltables known as thebijukshara 
(monosyllabic) mantras, and great potency accrues from their 
fcpetirion in certain order. 

Plates 40-41 

YonS. Cfico-nut shell (l>ack and front view)* South India. Early i jth 
centurv A.D. Private cDllcction+ 
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Thou art Bindu and the half-moon. 
Whose substance is Hring and Phat. 
Thou art mantra and the shelter of alL 
Thy forms are threefold— 

Gross, Subtle and Supreme. 


Nild Tdfifra 
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Description of plates, chapter 4 


Plate 41 

Goloka (sound and light). Painting. Rajastlian. c. rUlh century A*D. 
HftJth-globe vn.xh STTata of nine helds. The nutkos is global^ or oval in 
ihape. All natural clemenls possessing solidity are global in their 
primurdial states. In fact, il is the globcncs^ of the universe which 
tends to ms he e%*crything global. Privaic collection. 

Plate 43 

Kali Yantra. Drawing- Rajasthan. Q^ntemponiry expression of 

ageless traditional form* This type of jaff/ra, CDitononly known as 

pagfya (Sanskrit p^/a?) is a diaractcristic feature i>( mtwdi^fta (Sanskrit 

mandalaF') drawings. Various designs which are found in 

have a Taninc aspect; and a ckise study of these drawings reveals 

associan^>ns with yanfrus^ Phoiograph: .Archaeological Survey of 

India- 

Plate 44 

Devi Chamund a. Stone. Oiamunda icrnple^ Basohli. J ammu-Kashmir. 
c. 16th century A.D, In this abstract symbol of Devi^ what is important 
is that atl the /aja (ahsi>rption) points arc themselves incesiantly in 
motion. (Jnly in motion, can they cndufE as points^ forces or tbrms; 
only then can (bey generate their basic rhythms—these mcrvcmt^nrs of 
linear vital energies chat sustain them as forms. Photograph j 
Archaeological Sur^xy of India. 

Plate 45 

DamariJ Yantta. Drawings- Rajasthan. G^ntempirary exprcssifin of 
ageless traditional form. This diagram tries to express primordial 
vibrations, or ipaffdif, rhe **c«:>smic drum of sound”, which by their 
lines of sound-energ)^ create a dual “magnciic field"'. Here vibrations 
are slowed down at iaYa (ahsorprion) points. Photograph yArchaco- 
kigicaJ Survey of India. 

Plate 46 

Manas-Chakra. Painting on clorh. Rajasthan. 1769 A.D. Them arc 
eight divisions of mind. or mind, is aiontic in nacure, has 

motion and velocity bur fio elements It cognizes 


objects instantaneously^ It acts on all objects with etjual fnrcc- 
Private collection. 

Plate 47 

Ardhachandrakara koti-chakm or chakra in tlie form of tbe crescent 
0/ the moon. Painting on cloth. Rajasthan., 1769 A.D. Symbol olftaih 
(soundJr Some consider that tike other kinds nf there arc 

atoms of sound a bo. These, because of their various inherent 
capacities, can produce soundTonns- Private collection. 

Plate 48 

Mantra. Painting on waU. Santal Parganas (Bihar). The mantra 
diagrams, particularly of the Santal adivasis, display an intimate phase 
of the highly abstract tanttic art. Photograph: W.G. Archer. 

Plate 49 

Y antra. Painting, Rajasihan. c. sSth centurj' A-D- Private cnllccrion. 
Plate 50 

Rama Yantra. Copperplate. Souih India, c. i7th-iSth centun^ .\.Dp 
have been grouped in a particular order to reveal! a particular 
pattern of thought formsp Hidden in them are secret guides for un- 
fcjlding the visionar)' image- Private collection- 

Plate 11 

Sri Y'antra- Copper plate- Stiuih India. iTih-iSth cenmry A.D. Sri 
Yantra repeats the form ol the double triangle enclosed in a lotus 
within four walls. It is the symbol of Devi in two forms. Her own form 
{urtimpi} and tlie f€>rm of the universe Tliis is com¬ 
posed of sei5 caf triangles and one within the other* 

centred upon the The four triangles with poinLs upwards 
represent the Siva element, and the five pointing dou'nwards, the 
Sakti clement. All arc formed by the ^^/n-prdh'lii (rooit-sakti) and 
the (manifestations) whichi because of their creative power* 

are Prakriti. The nine chakras also ttpresent jrif/t (creation)* j/Af'/i 
(maintenance) and saffi^jara (dissolution)* cadi set of three being 
formed of the combirutions: jr/f/i /z/j/V/, 

s/Ai/j-srhf/\ ismlHira-irntif san^rhijra-jf/ziti^ 

The ultimate object of meditation nn ihi^jut^ira is 
to realize rhe unjt (the meditatorb individual soul) with the 

Practice of the ritual transfortrm the mind itself* and whar at first 
seems merely an external with lines, corners and petals* becomes 

a pure mental state in ihe JitJkFkn himself. He, too* is a Sri Yantra^ and 
he realizes himself as such* Private Collection- 
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“What is here,is elsewhere. 
What is not here, is nowhere.” 


Vhhvasara Tantra 
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tf, O Ijfrii, Tim thinkist mt (apahitit, O I^rd sf IV^V, 
show mt Thj mmktiiifU Stlf, 

The Bitistd I^rii taiti.- Btbalii, O sm ttf Priflia, kj htatdredt md tbmsandf^ 
My ftiffrrenl Jsrms ftltsfisK of p>inons nietin a/id siapei. 

See tfoa\ O Cudtikesij. fit fbisAtj My, tin a hslt itmerst teit/red in tule — 
iHcIudtHf!^ tin jwauflj ami tlx all the tlmt //mn deiiree/ /o .ftti 

Bttf then mast mt stt Me with these eyes af gift thee ssprrieiismiii sight 

heboid Mj 3 Power Sugrtme, 

There in the htuly of the Cod of gods, the son of Paadtt then sas’ the tphait 
tmieersi resting in one, with its manifold dmtwns, 

Thta Dbananjajya, filed with wonder, with bis buir ita/idlag on end, bending 
dawn Ids bend to the Dera in Mkration, tpoke aitb joined palms. 

Arjma saldt 1 set all the Dtras, O Dent, in Tiff boeiy, and hosts e/nlf^adti 
of beings; Brahma, the Ltwd, Stated on the Utus, and all the Blsbif and etkstial 
icrptnts, 

/ iH Th^ e/ \mmidku farm m /w* 

M/ittiibi jsftdi fifi/Mr ibe efui the mkiftkt ft&r tf/je iff 77 jf p 

rife / O Lcrtf (i/ O 


/ jfp T'Zw with iTftd fMitis 

ii^rj hard /e ki^k. -a// afomd frh!img hkt kfrftingjirt sind fwK 

TImi drt Imp^r/sMk^ thr Stfpn^ /k sfif /hi^g /& k htm Ue 

Tkii iir/ /kgrtdf Rf/aga t^fh/s Umtrfc: Tka art ik GHirrdmn a/ 

ik Etirmf Dlkrri^d^ Th/^ ar/ tk Anaenf Pifrma,/wrr^- 

I s^e Tkf a i/k/it bigmmg, mdd/tf or ifid^ iM/imk iw p^wcr, 

/k ii^n iiffd tk Tknt fj'P/, tk hwtmg fire Thy kufkg ik u'hle 

timtme mJh r^dknrr, 

TAy mmasurjb/ff —uM mtm}' wsn/hiiind O fHigAk- 
fir/TFed, wilh mifry and ffttr/nJ w/th mum tmAi^—ik wf^r/dr 

terrified^ trnd am L 

jmng Tke fmtdkg fk ijfeji dtmng k mm *f fohur^ wM montk n idf 
Qpen^ 117/A iur^ fi^n' PJ'PJt / rfw Urrikd kiMti^ i^ftd kfd m mfrugr mr pem^ 
O Vlfhw. 

Udping itirn 7 by mm/Aj^fearfnl wBb tufkii^ Pr^hya-fini, 

/ htm' fi&/ tk fmr ^w/ir/pri, nnr dn I fi^peurf* iknr merry^ O Jj^rd fl/ Bie 

Derm^ O Akdf of /k imrtr^t. 


I kkn (kirffSid l CI J'A, Ckpe a 
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Description of plates, chapter 5 


PUtc 1 i 

ChandrakalAruiLam Cakr^. Painting, Rajasthan, c. iSth century' A.D. 
The governing pattern of the ascending and descending forces and 
the coordinating centres, corresponding to different pknes and 
dimenAjuns, arc the gcneiial characteristics of this (Ka/agm- 

fakraf). Private coi lection ^ 

Plate 53 

Visvarupadar^hanam, Painting. Rajasthan^ Earl^* 19th centnn" A.D. 
Arjnna’s vision of the Universal Form—hundreds upon thuusands 
of units, various in kind, colour and shape in it made One. There is no 
limit to Krishna^s manifestations, for as he says, am the beginnings 
the life-span and theendp*^ From the indivisible unity of a]J forms to 
the whole universe in its manifold forms, no part of nature can exist 
independent!V of the rest. An unbroken chain stretches from the 
lowest to the highest At the end of the existing hi/pa (cycle) they will 
all become One again. So Arjuna is shown the Universal Form ot the 
Formless, in which powers of light and of darkness, of creation and 
dissolution, manifest themselves equally in all their elemental power, 
llic background colours symbolhee JiJ/rtw, raja/ and /amJ- Sam' 4 i 
(essence) is the ascending or centripetal tendency. Expressed as a 
cohesive force and directed towards unity, virtue and liberation, this 
tendency is symbolized by the colour white. Red stands for 
m/iis (energy), the circular movement of which gives impetus to ail 
creative force. (mass or inertia) is the descending or centrifugal 

tendency, the force which cause decomposition and annihiktion, 


but aJst> detachment and liberariun. It is, here, dark green, but is 
generallv represented by black or midnight blue. The colours result 
from the potencies inlierent wnthin the particular arrangement of 
essence, energj' and mass. Private collection. 

Plate }4 

Dash-avataraor the ten incarnations (detail). Painting. Deccani schooh 
i Bth “Carly i^th century A,D. A page from the illuminated manuscript 
OjTfkiifd Brdhj^a Nirmjam 

rdtiimJd^fprakajn by Shyamananda, written in Arabic script. The ten 
mcamatinns of Vishnu eicplain the various stages of evolution, thcii: 
order being: fish, tortoise, boar, half-man and half-lion, dwarfman, 
the migrant Parashurama, the moral Ranta, the cultivator (hakdhara) 
Balaxama^ the enlightened one, the Lcud Buddha and fumlly, Kalki 
arriving on liorscbacL 

Human life made its appearance about one and half millJon ycaT$ agtip 
it then passed through varjous stages up lo the Palaeolithic period. 

In India it has always been held that no gulf exists between the 
various forms of existence; for instance, the difference betw'ecn man 
and animal is not one of kind bur of degree. God manifests himself 
in various forms and in various ways, sometimes sublime, sametimes 
terrifying nevertheless he manifests himself in all men, animals, and 
objects, even though partiatly or in infinitely small measure. Private 
collection. 

Plate \ ^ 

Varaha-avatara. Painting, Rajasthan. Late tBth-early t^th century 
A,D* In his third incarnation, Vishnu manifested himself as a hoar, 
in order to rescue the earth submerged under ihe ocean of non¬ 
existence. The serpent powx-r rcpnciscnts the Earent energy of the 
waters. Private collection* 
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Primordial one. 

Three-eyed. 

Holder of the spear 

Spouse of Him who holds the Pinaka Bow. 
Wonderful one. 

Whose bell sounds fearfully. 

Of great austerities, 

Manas. 

Buddhi. 

Ahangkara. 

In the form of chirta. 

Funeral Pyre. 

Knowledge. 

Whose substance is all mantras. 

Reality. 

■i 

Whose nature is the true bliss. 

Endless one. 


Yishimara Tantra 
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Pure one. 

Essence of alK 
Knowledge, 

Action. 

The Supreme one. 

Giver of huddhi. 

Who art all. 

Whose love is unbounded 


Existence. 

Holder of many weapons. 
Virgin. 

Maiden, 

Youthful. 

Ascetic one. 

Old mother. 

Giver of strength 
Durgashatanam as totra. 
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Description of plates, chapter 6 


Place 56 

Si va with garlands of flowers. Stone. Peruf temple at Coimbatore, 
c. 17th century A.D. In (womb-chambet) of the Perur 

temple a bedecks the image each night with Bowers at the 

time of jrijigam (dressing), a ritual symbolizing the nniverse, as 
composed of light and colours. This recalls the symbolism of the 
garland of letters, or which enable the satHfaia to urdte with 

his The consciousness, which is the is then 

realised, and in this sense appears to thcmii&ahi. This is the qualihed 
form of the the other is the subtle (/aJks^a) form, which 

appears as "light"* Photograph: Oppi UntracL 

Plate 57 

.Adya-Sakti. Scone. Alampur Museum. Hyderabad, c. iTth centur^^ 
.■\.D. The Ultimate Ground. The manifested world is traced back 
to an unmanifested ground, Prakriti, which i$ conceived as formless, 
liodiflierentiatcd, without beginning and without end. The trans¬ 
cendental influence of Prakriti initiates the process of creation, thus 
awakening the oasmic force. Moving from instability to ec|uilibrjuin, 
these forces evolve and transform energy until they disst^lvc the 
universe into its original tinmanitested ground, the unknowable 
Prakriti. Photograph: ArchacologicaJ Survey of India. 

Plate 5 8 

Svayambhunatha. Painring on cloth. Nepal. i7Bh century A.D, 

The Self-tkirn Lord. Private collection. 

Plate ^9 

Devi as Durga. Siont. Mangaldoi, .Assam, c. lith-iyth centuii'^ A.D. 
Gauhati Museum. 

Plate 60 

Sar>'abuddlia Dakini. Bronze. Nepal* c* 1 Bth century A.D. The 
Dakinis arc feminine divinites* The Syamj of Vajrjvarahi, a special 


form, picscTibcs; “The worshipper should think himself as goddess 
Vajravaralii whose colour is red like the pomegranate Bower and is 
two-armed. She exhibits in her right hand the I 'tyra along wnth the 
raised index finger, and show? in the left the Kapa/a and the A^ArZ/rdvr^ff. 
She is one-faced and three-eyed, has dissheveiled hair, is marked with 
the six auspicious symbols and is nude. She is the essence of five kinds 
of knowledge and is the embodiment of the Sahtsja pleasure. She 
stands m the Prafya/iif/^ attilude, tramples upon the gods Bhairava 
and Kalaratri^ wears a garland of heads still wet with blood which 
she drinks.” The garland of heads, a symbol of ckmental forces, 
combines to produce that muldtude wludi she destroys and again 
creates, the skull in her band being the seed-receptacle of the universe. 
Private collection. 

Plate 61 

Pancha-tattvas (the five dements)* PaEnting. Nepal, c. iSth century 
A*D* Shri-patra is the cup or container of the unseen, and of the 
seeds cjf life- Cosmic evolution is a rwo-fold process, creative as well 
as destructive, dtssimilativc as well as assimilative, katabolic as well 
as anabolic. Private collection. 

Plate fir 

Rama and Sira. Painting. Rajasthan. Late iBth century A.D* Con¬ 
ceived ait Vishnu and f*akshmi In rhe or Sun-disk 
According tti the 

mnijam PUruslia is the prindple of con¬ 

sciousness which witnesses the world process generated by his Sakti, 
that is, Pmkriti as the ground of mardfestarion^ Bharat Kab Bhavan, 
Banaras. 

Plate 6 j 

Rndha and Krishna. Painting. Basohli school. Early 18th century 
.A.D. The lotus is a symbcjl of manifestation. Here Purusha is detached 
because of the knowledge: *'Shc (phffiiti jak^i) has been seen by me, 
and ihe other (Sakti or Prakfisi) cerirrs because of lltc knowledge 
T am seeo"." And there is no longer the condition uf creation even 
though the two exist side by side* This is the final realization. Bharat 
Kab Bhavan, Banaras. 
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‘‘That Male (Purusha) and Myself are 
ever the same. There is no difference between 
Him and Me. The Purusha is what 1 am; 

I am what the Purusha is. Difference arises 
only from ignorance. He who is intelligent 
and is free from the bondage of world can 
know our subtle dificrcncc; there is no 
doubt about this. The one without a second, 
perennial Brahman becomes dual at the 
time of creation. As a single lamp becomes 
dual by difference of Upadhi (condition), 
as a single face becomes dual in the form of 
an image in a mirror, as a single body 
appears in dual form with its shadow, even 
so our images are many owing to the 
difference of minds (which arc made up of 
Maya).0 Aja (unborn), for the purpose 
of creation the difference arises at the time 
of creation. It is only the difference between 
the seen and the unseen. Ac the time 
of final dissolution I am neither male nor 
female or neuter.” 


Devibhagavata 
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Description of plates, chapter 7 


PLitt &4 

Chhlnnamasti. Painting, Kangra school. Late i3th century A+D. 
Nothing dies in the world; what is apparently dead rctums to its 
elements, and then again is reconstituted into form. Tliere is one 
unbroken^ infinite process of life and change. An element may start 
in the sun, and uLtimacely enter a human being, an animal or a plant 
on earth; only the names and forms diifcr. The conjunetiem of 
Opposites as Rati and Kama, the female and male dddes of love^ 
represents a transcending of the phenomenal world and an abolitif}n 
of all experience of duality. Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 

Plate 65 

Ardhanarisvara, Stone. Banaras. Qintemporary expression of ageless 
traditional fiyrm. Private collection. 

Plate 66 

Ardhanarisvara. Stone. Purapara, Bengal c. iith century A-D. The 
male and female attributes are shown as part of the same body, 
hermaphrfKliticaHy joined, thus anticipating a mutdi later discovery; 
the idea that masculinity^ and feminity^ are two different factors is as 
illusory as the duality of body and soul. If, in a male, his feminine 
aspect is not suBicicntty developed and i$ repressed^ he is not able to 
Integrate it into his personality* The $amc is true of the woman and 
her masculine aspect. The erect penis signifies also that he is con- 
substantia] vrith the penetrating essence of the universe. Interesting 
information about the basic unity of mascuiinhy and feminity may 
be gathered from the Buddhist Tantric tests. Rajshahi Museum* 
Pht>lugraph: Archaeological Survey of India. 

Plate 67 

[ levafra. Bronze. Tibet, c. 17th eentuty .\*D* “The whole world"*, 
says the Hevajra-tantra, the nature of inJlni/a^ for salkj/a h the quint¬ 
essence (mtriijki) of all; this quintessence is w'mwrf to those who 
possess the perfectly pure aV/a/' One "realizes” the state by 

transcending the dualitres; as a result the ctmeepts of (non- 

duality) and (principle of union) hold an important place 

in Buddhist Tantra. Private collection. 

Plate 6a 

Adi Buddha and his Sakti in the atdiude called Padniatlnga-asana. 
Bronze. Nepal, c. lath century .\,D, As fire is ever connected with the 
capacity- of burning, so this consciousness is ever associsted with 


sakt!. "^rhe two are inseparable; the Adi Buddha, the pure conscious¬ 
ness, IS the silent seer of all experiences^ while Sakii brings lorth this 
universe, sustains it, and dissolves it. When the idea of both merges, 
the state of or infinite joy and ecstasy Is reached. Private 

ccillection. 

Plate 65 

Rari-asana (detail). Stone, Khajuraho. Visvanaiha tcmplcp 1059-1087 
A*D* is a mode of transcending the human condition. Aiam 

is the first concrete step taken for the purpose of abolishing the 
diversities of human existence* During the practice of the body 
often imitates sonic other eoiidicion than the human ^ for exemple^ 
the yogini in a state ofaiafta can conespond to a creeper {/iz/i?) or to a 
sacred statue- is a Tantric term for a woman, embracing a man 
as the creeper enfolds a tree* There is an in which the jadikika is 
embraced by his s^Afi in a particular way which h called LtaStiJfjami. 
Under no circumstances can he be likened to man qua man, who by 
nature is unfhi1:hmic. On the plane of the body* iifam h an 
a concentration on a single point. During this concentration the 
body is maintained in a single position. Just as iksgrafa arrests the 
agitation of the mind, so amm terminates the mobility of the body 
by reducing the infinity^ of possible positions to a single archetypal, 
iconographic posture. Photograph: Archaeological Survey of India. 

Plate 70 

Yoni-asana. Stone. Kunarak. Surva temple. T23 &-ii 64 A.D« Mithuna 
appears as the consummation of a long and dillicult apprenticeship. 
After perfect cfintrol of his senses* one must approach the “devout 
w^oman" bv stages and transubstantiate her into a goddess. No one 
can engage in the rite if he is not spiritually and physically pure. 

In this state, every' conjunctiiLm of oppiisircs represents of trans¬ 
cending of the phenomenal world, an abolition of all cxpcrEencc of 
duality. Such reintegration is the creative act* achieved by the 

who restores the Seed to its tiwn place in the primordial 
Male-Female. The Ratnasara prnciaims that he who realizes the 
“truth of the bcxly” can then attain to the “truth of the universe/* 

But in Taiitnsm, when man and woman arc mentionet!, it is nc^t 
the “ordinary man" the “man of passions"^ who js 

meant but the essential* archetypal man, and "uiibori/^ (^y&ai 
and “unct>nd]tinned*^; nor Is it die "ordinary woman" (mmmfti ra^f), 
but the "extratjfdinary wfjman" w'ho is the essence of Ra^lha (rima 
ra/f). Photograph: Archacfilogical Surv'cv *if India. 

Plate 71 

Padmasana. Steme. Kamakhya, Assam, c. tGoo A.D.Thc Kaimkhya hill 
and temple near Gauhad U the ancient scat nf Tantric learning and 



1 T ] 


praaiccs. Keeping continuously to the practice* according to the 
1 jL'vajra'Tantni, the ycjgin h instructfcj by the yoginisi 
“Take such and such a Mudra, O Vajradhrk* and serve the cause 
of living-beings, Taking this girh who has wsde-qpcn eyes 
and b tjf age and endowed with youth and beauryn he should 
consecrate her with the seed of enlighrcnment. Beginning with the 
ten rules of virtuous conduct, he should expound to her the Dfjanf^tTf 
h(jw the mind is tixed on the divine form, on the meaning of symlxilic 
fc>rins and concemmg onepointedness of mind, and fn one month 
she will be fit, of that there is no doubt. And so the girl is there, now 


freed from all false notit^ns* and received a* though she were a I won, 
(Ir else he should produce a Mudm by conjuring her forth by hb 
own power from amongst the gods or titans or men* or thejy/^Jwror 
.ifeiwft/riij. Then taking her, one shc>uld perftjrra the practice with the 
tcaliiuitiun of one’s own composure:. For this practice* which is called 
terrifying in appearance, is not taught for the sake of enjoyment, but 
ftir the examination of oilers iiwn thought* whether the mind is steady 
or waving, (D.L* Sncllgrovc: The Hcvajni-Tantra* 

Gauhati Aluseum. 
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“Who am I?” “Whence have 1 come 
“Where am I going?” Tantra says: 

I am all this. 
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Description of plates, chapter 8 


Plate 71 

S^ivasana. Painting. Basohll school. Jamrnu-Kashmir. c. i hth ctrntun 
A.D. In the Great Disstilution (A'liih^pr£i//ii'a)^ all creatures^ even the 
greatest among them, are reduced to mere corpses; hence AfuAtjpmfiiYii 
is symbolij^cd by the cremstion ground, KaLi, or Bhainavi (the Black, 
the Terrihle One), is pervading the whole universe as pure 

consciousness. By her she is munifesting herscif, renewing the 
cycles of inception and annihilation through never-ending aeons of 
time- She is the changeless^ unlimited, prtmordjal power acting in 
the great drama, aw'akening the pent-up force of Siva^ while Nlaliakab 
lies inert, a passive onlooker, destined to be destroyed in the great 
dissolution. Private collcctjon. 

Plate 75 

Garbbaputa or cavity of the womb (detail of a Bhuvana^pata), Scroll 
painting. Rajasthan, c, t 8 lh centuiy A,D. In that the individual 
being and the universal being are onc^ all that csists 

in the cosmos must abo reside within the individual body* In this 
scroll, Kundalini sakti, the creative force of the universe within the 
individual t$ shiswm in rhe form of a snake aw akened from her 
dormant State and ascending to merge WMth Brahman, 

the Supreme Being, whose manifested energy She is. Ftfjm the dark 
descending levels to the ascending light ones. The individual soul, 
Allman, is a spark of the Supreme Being; by transmigration it passes 
from state to state until it aticins release through the loss of individual 
identity' w ith the Universal One. Private collect!cm. 

Plate 74 

Mahumai (the Great Mother)* Wood, South India, t, i 8 th centurv 
A,D* The whole unis^ersc is pregnant and constantly churning up 
new^ constellalifms of form. The child hursts from the w^nmb —a 
tremendous potential piw'cr is tiying to manifest itself as nian or 
w'oman, VCli^n man realizes that he extends far beyond rhe limits of 
his individual space-time, he may aw^akc m his true nature, wdiich is 
pure m itself and without du 3 lic\% Afterhaving been bom 8 , 400^000 
times, ihcy/Jtvj is said to aitain birth as man* He then is born zoo ,000 
times in the inferior species of humanity^ gradually attaimng better 
and better births, until he is liberated from all the bonds of matter. 
Private col lection. 


Plate 75 

Purushakara Vamra. Painting on cloth, Rajasthan, c. iRih century 
A.D. Private col leer ion* 

Plate 7& 

Purushakara Vancra, Painting. Rajasthan, c l8th century ,\,D. The 
seven ascending planes of cxpcricnee, called /{tkiiJ, are then seen 

or the experienced; and [he seven descending planes arc 
kfiDwn as l^/aSr The centre of thci^c planes is the ^"earth-plane" 
showm as a circle. The planes are not like geological strata: the 
ascending planes arc supernormal states and the descending planes 
are subnormal experiences, w^hilc the earth-plane is the normal 
experience. The complete drama of the universe Is repeated here, 
with one ineviTable end—dissolution. Private collccrion. 

Plate 77 

Jai Prakas Yantta, Stone. Jaipur. 1718 A,D, The Jai Prakas abti 
called San."ayantrasiromani (crest jew el i^f aii yantras), is one of the 
linesr astronomical insrmmcnrs. Shaped as a hemisphere, it holds on 
its concave side cross wires to serv^c as ecKordinates frtjm north 10 
south and east to west. The sun^s position can Ixr calculated by the 
shadow of the intersecting writes^ as it faUs on the global surface, 
l>thcr heavenly bodies can aho be obsen-Tii directly; for such direct 
ijbservaEion+ the graduated points arc needed; passages extend int«i 
the hemisphere^ and the instrument itself is duplicated. Phou^graph; 
S* h. Vnhra* 

Plates 78-79 

Astrolabes. Brass. Jaipur. iKth century A AX The tw^o thin discs or 
tabkTS, part of the astral a be principally used by jai bingh* arc 
engraved with azimuth circles 1 hour circles, etc*, for various btnudes, 
etc. Private collection* 

Plate So 

0 >smEc Plan, Painting. Jaipur* Parly 191)1 century A,D, Energy cirdes 
around the earth in the centre with lines to indicate the tensiems of 
various dements acting upon the earth. Private cotkaion- 

Plate 81 

Dakshina Vritti Vancra, Engraving m hme plaster* L-ijam, E.arly 
i8fh century AhD, A wall lies along the meridian; on its cast face is a 
double quadrant, the centres of which appear 15 feet apart nt p^iints 
neat the top comers of the walk Photograph; Archaeological Suiw^y 
i>f India, 
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“ Neither the lotus seat nor fixing the gaze 
on the tip of the nose are Yoga. It is the 
identity of jivatma and Paramatraa, which is 
Yoga” 


Ktilartiava Tantra 
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Description of plates, chapter 9 


Plate Si 

Hastakara Vantra^ Painting. Western India, c. 18th ceniur>^ Ad 3 . 
Tantra^ arc not only toncemed with astTonomy, but aJs^j with 
astrology, palmistq^ chemistry, niriiidncp cic. The science of the 
knowledge of interplanetary^ thythmi and their integral relation with 
the human organism is know n as j/othha. This w ord, which dedves 
from the Sanskrit root, meaning to shine, cannot be adetjnately 
translated as its meanings are complex and at many levels^ Private 
collection. 

Plate B j 

Yogini. Stone. ISladura. c- 17th century A.D. The path of yoga is as 
"sharp as the razor's edgCp hard to cross^ didiCijJt to tread" and 
generally recjuires a Jong process of preparation. The science of yo-ga 
has been developed in India throughout the ages w ith practical steps 
as useful aids for reaching the goal. Photograph! ArchaeologtcaJ 
Survey of India* 

Plate 84 

Yogin. Stone. Khajucaho. Visvanatha temple. 1079-1087 A.D* 
Meditation means perfect concentration c^f imnd. appropriate 


iffum therefore produces, not only physical, but also mental equilibriam. 
PhtJtograph: Archaco log seal Survev of India. 

Plate 8 y 

Yonisthan, detail of a scroll showNng ihe suUaJb-sJ. Scroll painting. 
Nepal c. 17th century A.D. Conceived as a microcosm, ihe human 
body parallels everything found in the macrocosm. The idea is to 
search for the whole truth wriihin one’s self. If god i.s to be found 
in ihe universe, we may look for bim within ourselves. The saUakrai 
or six air all located in the the subtle body; not 

in the Mu/ft-s/^irfra, the gross body* Ner\^e centres, called fiiiferJi, 
hold an important place in Hatha yoga practice. The yogin, who with 
the know^lcdgc of the six fairaj has been able 10 unite the dormanr 
Sakti w'ith Siva, the process known as raising the Kundalini Sakli is 
called a Kauia. Kundalini Sakti is located m the 
Private collection* 

Plate 86 

Sahasrara^ detail of a scrulJ showing the mUtjkrtiJ. SetoJJ painting. 
Nepal, c. t7lh century A.D. A thnusand-petalled lotus (laAnsrara 
JkiJma) of ail colours hangs w ith its head dow nward from the 
Enf/m^ramihrii^ the region of the first cau^e {BrnhffraJohi); it h also the 
cause of the six preceding centres or cah-ai. When the Kundalini is 
struck^ it aw'akens, uncoils itself, and begins to rise upw'ards like a 
hery serpent breaking upcm each lotus as it ascends, until the Sakti 
merges with rhe Purusba m the Srnhmur^mfhra in a deep JawitSi i>f 
union. Private collection. 
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Svadbaranarttpa: 

“ I am the universal form.” 
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Creation: RigVeda 

"iVpr mr nuaghi ixhtid ihen^ mt ihi amat Jfmt mr bright 

roof^ wiktt toimd ali? Whtrf rtstid aii? if water^ iiic prof^wid 

itbytsi 

'^'Dfuth »WJ mt fhtn^ mr hmorlalifj^ Therr was m diffiftncf of day and night. 
That mr brmtbrd hreathlEss of Ufi and tbtrf was mf^ng other tinin it^ 

**In the bf^nning there was darkn^it itt darkness mfo/did. A// was mdistia- 
fftisha&U wafer. That me t&af /ay in fhe empty space trapped in nafhinffiiss 
was dfpe/optd the powers of / m /, 

” Desire first arose in iK That was prinmeva/germ in Mtnd^ w/neh poets 
reaching with fie/r inte//ect discolored in their hearts to be the in^nd hetU'een 
Being and not-Being, 

"A ray of /ight whith stretched across these, did it co/nr from hehw or from 
iitfore/ Then seeds were soam and mighty forces arose and nature iieneafh and 
power and forces ahare. 

"W^ho indeed knows/ Wiio proc/ainred it here/ IVysence was the creation pro- 
dnced? The Gods were iater than its prodmrtion. Who knows whence it sprang. 

He front whom this creation sprang whether he made it or nott the a// seer in 
t/jehigiiest /learen fie knows it or dors (Tr.from Sanskrit hf Atnir.) 


Dissolution: The Unwerse and Dr. Einstein 

^^A/thongh it is trne that the amomt of matter in iht miperse is perpetm/iy 
changings the ehangt appears to he aflin one direction — towarddisso/niion. 

A/i the phenomena of nature^ risih/r and inrisib/e^ trithin the atom and in onier 
spacer indicati that the snhitanfe and energy of the mhtrsi are inexorah/y 
^jfr/jirrg iike rapocfr through t/n insatiah/e roid. The sint is ilow/f hnt innij 
homing mt, the stars are dying emhers, and et^ny w/ierr in thi cosmos heat is 
tf/rning to co/d.^ matter is disso/ring into radiation^ and energy is being dissipated 
into empty space* 

The nnitersf is tJbns progressing tow^ard an n/timati 'hfat-dea/b^^ or as it is 
technicaiJy defined^ a condition of *ma\imim entrop f\ When the nnicersi 
reaehes this state some hil/ions of years from now a// fhr pFocessfi of natiwe wiil 
cease, yW Spaa Ji/// he at the same temperatnre. No energy tan he nsed because 
aii of it will be miforM/ij distributed thn^itgh the cosmos. There miii he m 
no iife^ no marmth^notbing butperpietaaf and irrecoeab/e stagnation. Time 
itseif wilt some to an end Tar entrop f points the dirution nf time. Entropy 
is the measnre of randomness* W^hen a// sjitem and order in the mmrse 
ranished.^ when randomness is at its ma.ximt/m^ and entropy camot he increased, 
wdien there no /onger is any sfctnenct of canse and tfeci—in shorty when the 
miperse has nm down^ there M-dii be no direction to time, there nd/l he no time. 
And there is no waj of avoiding this destiny'^ (Unco/n Barnett f 
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Plate 87 

YDgin with six cakras, Pamtmg. Kangra sthcx>J. J.ate iSth cenmry 
.\.D. The ner\xs conceived as idd and existing on the left and 

rightband sides of the human body Tepresent the principle af duality. 
The yogin terminates their separate fLinciitinSj and through the 
passage of the central ner\x, Smamfid the Kundaimi e nergy rises, 
and enables him to attain final teali3!alion. These ner\xs—not the 
gross physical ones known lo medical science—arcthe subtle 
channels, along which the prmk currents Htiw. If the fiddh 

welt: tevealed to the naked eye, ihc body would appear as a highly 
complicated chart of oceanic currents* Tiic two turces riow through 
the hunian bodv as psychic energies in twcj mam channels^ the lunar 
and the solar anil move in uppostte directions 

around whith^ in turn, runs tike a hollow channel 

through the centre of the spinal ci>iumn, meeting /dd and in 

the perineum at the base of the spinc^ 

The Suitf/^^id remains closed at its lower en as long as the latent 
creative forces of the Kundaimi are not awakened. In this stale the 
KundaJini, compared to a coiled serpent, the symbol of latent energy, 
blocks the eiiirancc to the XmamiJu By awakening the Kundalini % 
d^iirmant fi>rccs, otherunse abstJtbed in unc-tinscioiis and purely bodily 
functions^ and by directing Them to the higher centres, the energies 
thus released are transformed and sublimated until their pertcct 
unfolding anti cfinsdnus rcali?aiiiin ere achieved in ihe highest centre, 
the scat of the S^JdmmhfdAni, This !S the aim and 
purpose of the Kundalini Voga. 

When the Susunina current oiicms and begins to rise, the individual 
no longer uses either his inlet Sect or ft is senses ^ lor he has beeiime 
superconscious, 'fhesc nerve centres which translorm and di:\tribuie 
the forces flowing through ihcm are called faki'dt. In other words, 
these takras arc the centres in which psvehic firces and bodily func¬ 
tions merge into each other or interpenetrate each cjther- iihiu the 
cdkrai, cosmic and psychic energies cn sialiaic into bodily t^ualitie^, 
which are finally dissolved tir iransfnuicd again into psychic forces. 


The avrakened Kundalini moves upwards; os she reaches a particukr 
uikrs^ symbfdically represented as a lotus, that lotus opens out and 
lifts its flow cr, w hile the of 1 he and ail other fotecs then 

become assimilated to Kundalini As soon as she leaves for a higher 
cakra, the lotus closes and hangs dtjwn’wards* Thus in her ascent, 
Kundalini absorbs w iihio herself all the kinetic energy w ith w hich 
the different centres remain charged and finally becomes united 
W'ith Panama Siva in the Sdhtur&mptidma^ 

The Kundalini's aw akening and passage through the fiTir^ir arouses 
an intense heat. As she ascends, the low ct part of the btnly becomes 
inert and cold. The various €dk/dS not only senx as openings into 
progtessively more subtle levels or c^ustcnec, but also release into 
action all the forces and energies centred in them. Kunda means coil 
and even the earth itself, according to the Tantra-sastras, IS not exactly 
revolving round the sun^but is moving in an eddying» coil-like moiion. 
Such coiling movcnient may be clockwnsc or atiti-clockwisc; tlic canh 
in its anticlockwise motion may be gradualty dmwm towards ihe 
empty space and ultimately merged inio it. Private colkctlofi- 

Plates @8-94 

Satcakras and Mu la-Prakrit i. Painting. Rajasthan, c, t9th century 
A*D. Primal Sakti is one, but she manifests herself is minor 
in the different <dh‘ds. Ow mg to the upw ard lension elfceted by the 
opening of the NIuladlwa-/Mff//i 4 w (knot), the Sakti begins to rise. 

The ctcaritm and dissolution of this Sakti h known as the mu La, 
or the moE of ihc universe, Plate 95 signifies jMula-Prakrid as the 
pure void, for i mly as such can it contain a pure fullness. Bm in the 
act of creation in space and time it becomes a matrix of fomts, in which 
three £]ualities fir tendencies appear. In the void of Mula-Prnkriri 
These c]ualitics are not disiingubhahk^ because they balance each oEhcr 
perfectly. Only in the realm of visible nature is this balance no longer 
[perfectly maiiitaincd+ Again^ at the universal dissoluiion, all ate 
wiihdrawm and return to the hirst Cause, the unmanifested 

One w'hich is Mula-Prakrili. Private cnlkciion. 

Plate 9^ 

Hrahma \"antTa. Painting. Rajastlisn. 18th century A-D. Private 
cs kllcrtifin. The knowledge of Brahma (pure essence) is symboti^ed by 
a vcllow^ square in the centre which is surrounded by different 
power-tie Ids as su Stainer r>f various regions, representing the degrees 
consciousness. 
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Plate 96 

7 'rilokya Oufram. Painting. Jain. Gujrat. 17th cc^^u^y A.D, Private ccilltctiirn. lime (Kala) is the piwcr that limits 
the existence of ctL-rfial elements in matter. Here it is represented as Sakkc *spokes\ gradually diminishing Inwards 
'timeless* momem in which both the devoid of dine state of Nirv ana as wdl as the full rcvoludtm tjf BmhTna*$ dmr 
eernld he resolved. Time is considered in three ranges - the Hrst and the last is cosmic-second is calendar time to meas¬ 
ure units of days and months and the last is harnlogical time for measiifing the duTatinn of the days and is determined 
hy lesser units - separadng day and night by twilight peril hIs by the inhmtestimlly fractional troti - ^particle* or atom 
of dmc. The pala (vlpala?) meaairig ^f 1 ecting\ is the duration of four and a half nimeshas (blink) or about two and 
a half complete blinks. Every activity and movemcnr had a time rebtionship and the criterion of the ^molion^ of 
time was believed 10 ditfer with the seasons^ and every other creation which is said to be the projection of Sou nil, 
depending on circumstances- 
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Plate 97 

Shani Chakra. Paintinj^* Gujrat. t^th century A,D. Private mtlccticm. 
These astroncirnical paintings arc tnizant to ascertain the sun^s aJdtude^ 
ro find the declination of a planet or a star, and to determine eclcstial 
latitudes and longitudes. 
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